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DONA BARBARA, LEGEND OF THE LLANO* 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


ovis from Caracas 270 miles one comes upon the sleepy metropolis 

of the Jlano, San Fernando de Apure.* Slumbering on the far bank of 
the Orinoco’s largest tributary, the city lies some six hundred miles inland 
from the sea in the heart of one of the largest areas of plains country in 
the Americas. Of this vast pampa terrain of approximately 250,000 square 
miles, the /lano country par excellence is that of the Guarico and of the 
Alto and Bajo Apure.? And South from San Fernando some forty miles 
over a sandy trail one comes upon the pride of the Apure, the hato of La 
Candelaria.* Gathering unto itself 100,000 head of horses and countless 
thousands of wild cattle, this famed ranch sweeps on to the Arauca, and 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Detroit, Michigan, December 28-29, 1947. Ma- 
terial for this paper was gathered in the summer of 1947 on a field trip to Venezuela 
made possible by a grant of the recent Carnegie Foundation Research Program adminis- 
tered by Tulane University. 

*The marker at the airport, which is on the very banks of the Apure, affords the 
following data on the city: founded in 1789 by Fray Buenaventura Benaocaz; eleva- 
tion 67 m. (220 ft.); mean temperature 32.78°C. (91°F); population, according to 
the 1936 census, 7972; 432 kms. (270 ms.) due south of Caracas; and 427 kms. (267 
ms.) from Santa Rosa del Sarare, the most distant community in the state of Apure, 
of which San Fernando is the capital. The city may be reached from Caracas by air 
(Taca or Aeropostal) almost daily throughout the year with possible interruptions 
during June, July, and August because of heavy rains and floods. Roads are impass- 
able during the winter or rainy season which usually begins in April and reaches flood 
stage in August. There is no commercial air service between San Fernando and Ciudad 
Bolivar, and river traffic has declined greatly in recent years. Cargo, and the occasional 
traveler, must wait for whatever craft may chance to work its way up from the 
lower Orinoco. Today San Fernando buys directly from Caracas; it is no longer 
dependent on the slow, circuitous water-route. Several hundred head of cattle are now 
flown in daily from the surrounding Ilano to the city’s matadero, and from there to all 
parts of the country, a matter of only several hours today from the center of the 
cattle industry to the most distant consumer-centers, Cattle-raising has been much 
neglected of late, a fact reflected in beef-shortages and high prices and in the un- 
successful attempt to import fresh beef from Nicaragua. San Fernando, natives will 
tell you, is no longer as active as in years gone by; salesmen recall the day when 
thirty or more used to descend upon the city at the same time. 

* See Daniel Mendoza, El llanero (Estudio de sociologia venezolana), Caracas, Tip. 
“Cultura Venezolana,” 1922, 1-8, for a good description of the /lano, especially of the 
Alto and Bajo Apure, based largely on Codazzi and Humboldt. 

*For intimate colorful notes on La Candelaria, as well as on San Fernando, see 
Erna Fergusson, Venezuela, New York, Knopf, 1939, 216-237. 
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beyond, to embrace over 275 square miles of llanura venezolana, La 
Candelaria was already a ranch of some size* during the years when Paez, 
Bolivar, Boves, and Morillo made history on those very plains. At the 
turn of the century it fell into the grasping hands of Juan Vicente Gomez, 
and of Cipriano Castro before him, swelling to its present proportions as 
numerous neighboring lands and communal holdings were added to it. 
Lands formerly cultivated or under supervised grazing became the favored 
domain of the untamed horse and wild cattle, of the “onza, tigre y leon,” 
of fowl, and of the deer. And in the days of Gomez, before the winter 
rains set in, many parties were wont to visit this hunter’s paradise of La 
Candelaria. 

Romulo Gallegos was a member of one of these parties during the 
Easter holidays of 1927. It was his first trip into the /lano. La Trepadora 
(1925) had been well received’ and he was now hard at work on another 
novel. But before he could complete it, he needed authentic material on the 
llano, just enough so that the account of his leading character’s short visit 
to San Fernando would ring true. But this character never returned to the 
pages of the unfinished manuscript, nor was the story ever told. Gallegos 
abandoned the theme for one that had appealed to him ever since his 
writing of “Los aventureros’”® a quarter of a century before, in which he 
had represented barbarism and civilization as “las dos fuerzas contrarias 
que mueven el cuerpo social venezolano.”* There in La Candelaria and in 
San Fernando he first heard the story of the now almost mythical hombruna 
who seemed best to symbolize the devastating forces of regression and of 
barbarism. 

The idea developed rapidly. The young man from Caracas, who was 
but to spend a few days in the Jlano and then return to the capital, would 
stay on in the valley of the Apure and the Arauca “para contribuir a la 
destruccion de las fuerzas retardatarias de la prosperidad del Llano.”* Don 
Romulo worked feverishly for the short eight days he was there. There 


*Mendoza (1823-1867), op. cit., 15: “Los descendientes de éste (Pedro Beroes) 
fundaron La Candelaria, que desde hace veinticinco o treinta afios es también una finca 
rural considerable.” El llanero was written around 1845. 

* For an early exhaustive critique of the novel, see Julio Planchart, Reflexiones sobre 
novelas venezolanas con motivo de La Trepadora, Caracas, Lito-Tip. Mercantil, 1927, 
21-36 (reprint from Cultura Venezolana, 77, Diciembre, 1926) : “. . . disquisiciones . . . 
escritas con motivo de las alabanzas y aceptacién que ha merecido La Trepadora., . .” 

* El Cojo Ilustrado, XXI, 1912, 81-85. 

* Anonymous favorable review of Los aventureros (Caracas, 1913) in El Cojo Ilus- 
trado (clipping, probably 1913), 146. 

* The goal sought by Santos Luzardo in Dofia Barbara (Barcelona, Araluce, 7th ed.) 
29. Further references will be to this edition. Dillwyn F. Ratcliff, Venezuelan Prose 
Fiction, New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1933, 259, comments on the fact that 
“the character Santos Luzardo is entirely in the tradition of the Venezuelan novel.” 
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were willing guides to acquaint him with the varied phases of ranch life, 
the rodeo, the branding, the doma, the recolecta, the river-crossings, and 
many eager tongues to reel off tales of exploits, of feuds, of llanero super- 
stitions and customs in racy idiom and in coplas that he would later tran- 
scribe so faithfully to the written page that as one critic put it: “Nunca se 
habian contado en Venezuela estas cosas del lIlano con tanta exactitud, 
con tanta lealtad, con tanto fervor... .’””® 

Within one month after returning to Caracas the first galleys of a new 
novel were coming off the press. But Don Romulo was not satisfied with 
what he read, nor was he pleased with the title of La Coronela, The initial 
spontaneous outburst of inspiration and enthusiasm seemed to have carried 
him to no satisfying end. He was not of a mood or of a mind to labor pain- 
fully over a story that would not spin itself out as he hammered away at 
the keys. The plot had hit him of a sudden; he had thought it out on his 
way back to Caracas, had developed it on long solitary walks, and then 
without outline or written notes he had sat down to type-off chapter after 
chapter until the first proofs began coming in from the printer. This was 
his technique. A plot must take its final shape almost subconsciously, 
spontaneously, as he writes. And once a chapter is finished, it must re- 
main as it is because Don Romulo does not like to rework a single line; 
if he is still sufficiently stirred, he prefers to write the page or chapter all 
over again as it comes to him afresh. La Coronela was disappointing as 
he read those first printed pages, the title had none of the pull or symbolism 
of his earlier novels, he suddenly cooled to the entire task and called the 
printing to a halt. La Coronela too was left unborn. 

Shortly after, Don Romulo took Sra. de Gallegos to Bologna for an 
operation. It was there in Italy, during his wife’s convalescence, that he 
returned to the abandoned manuscript of La Coronela, revising and re- 
writing entire chapters and finally hitting upon a title that would place 
the novel among those other felicitously-named masterpieces of his Ameri- 
can confréres: Los de abajo, La vordgine, Don Segundo Sombra. In early 
1929, after three months of inspired writing, Dovia Barbara was ready for 
the Barcelona publishers, and for world acclaim.” 


* An anonymous reviewer in Cultura Venezolana (94, 1929, 149). Quoted by Ratcliff, 
op. cit., 253. 

*” Dotia Barbara (Novela), Barcelona, Araluce, 1929 (15 de febrero), 350 pp. The 
Library of Congress has two copies. This first edition did not carry a glossary; and 
the entire text underwent a drastic revision before the second edition appeared in 
Barcelona in January, 1930. A glance at the chapter headings of the first edition, and 
the order in which they appear, will in some measure reveal the extent of changes made ; 
Part One, I. g Con quién vamos? II. El descendiente del Cunavichero. III. Un(o) solo 
y mil caminos distintos. IV. La lanza en el muro. V. El familiar. VI. Una pregunta 
intempestiva. VII. El recuerdo de Asdrubal. VIII. La doma. IX. La esfinge de la 
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Only eight days in the Jlano and yet Gallegos had written a novel that 
elicited statements such as these from critics who were not acquainted with 
his background or past: “Don Romulo Gallegos ha vivido, sin duda, la 
vida amplia y libre del inmenso lIlano y sabe reflejarla en sus multiples 
aspectos con una sobriedad y un verismo bien poco tropicales, por cierto.”"* 
Only in one instance’? does the author, or for that matter anyone else, sug- 
gest or imply that Dofia Barbara was born of contacts, legend, and facts 
picked up on that short trip to Apure in 1927. Invariably, critics will extol 
Don Romulo as “el que forjara la ficcién de la hombruna Dofia Barbara,” 
one even going so far as to insist on this fictional feature of the heroine 
as a point of departure by way of substantiating charges of plagiarism and 
of lack of originality.** Several reputable critics, both Colombian and 
Venezuelan, have already seen fit to refute accusations to the effect that 
Doiia Barbara “era un plagio de La vordgine porque alli también hay 
bongos. . . .”2> What denial of such ill-founded charges could prove more 





sabana. X. El espectro de la Barquerefia. XI. La bella durmiente. XII. Algiin dia sera 
verdad. XIII. (Los derechos de) Mister Peligro. Part Two, I. Los amansadores. II. 
Miel de Aricas. III. Candelas y retofios. IV. El rodeo V. Las veladas de la vaqueria. 
VI. La pasion sin nombre. VII. Soluciones imaginarias. VIII. Coplas y paisajes. IX. La 
dafiera y sus obras. X. El espanto de la sabana. Part Three, I. Las tolvaneras. II. No 
Pernalete y otras calamidades mas. III. Opuestos rumbos buscaban. IV. La hora del 
hombre. V. El inefable hallazgo. VII. El inexcrutable designio. VII. Los retozos de 
Mister Danger. VIII. La gloria roja. IX. Planes y visiones de Dofia Barbara. X. La 
luz en la caverna. XI, Los puntos sobre las haches. XII. La hija de los rios. 
XIII. La estrella en la mira. Epilogo. It will be observed, for example, that the 
compelling and strategically-placed chapter III of Part One, “La devoradora de 
hombres,” does not appear in the first edition at all, that the “Epilogo” of the first 
becomes chapter XV of the later editions under the significant and appealing title 
“Toda horizontes, toda caminos,” and finally, that chapters I, III, and V of Part Two 
and chapters I and X of Part Three of the later editions do not appear as such in the 
first. Many pages of the first edition were eliminated altogether in the second, innum- 
erable changes and corrections were made, and approximately forty pages of new text 
were introduced, including the glossary. A tremendous improvement in style, descriptive 
power, and dramatic appeal resulted therefrom. It would appear, then, that the text 
as we now have it was reworked and revised at least three times. For one of the best 
of the early reviews, see Ricardo Baeza in El Sol (Madrid), January 14, 1930. 

™ Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, “Del momento hispanoamericano—A propdsito de Dota 
Barbara,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, VII, 27, July, 1930, 167. 

* See Luis Enrique Osorio’s write-up of an interview with the author published in 
Accién Liberal of Bogota for November, 1936. To the question “iCémo nacié Dota 
Barbara?,” Gallegos replied: “Nacié en un hato de Juan Vicente Gémez: el hato de La 
Candelaria.” 

*Loreley, “Rémulo Gallegos: El escritor y el hombre,” Repertorio Americano, 
XVIII, 805, June 5, 1937, 329 ff. 

“Jorge Afiez, De La vordgine a Dofia Barbara, Bogota, Imp. del Departmento, 
1944, 213 pp. 

* Ibid., 127. Actually, this was reported by Rafael Heliodoro Valle after an inter- 


view with Gallegos, and published in E/ Dictamen of Vera Cruz, Mexico, December 
13, 1942. 
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effective than an account of how Gallegos actually came by his story and 
his characters? 

Don Romulo was in a talkative mood that late June afternoon of 1947. 
He had been assisting in the construction of a small building in the rear of 
his home “Marisela” that lies at the foot of El Avila on the outskirts of 
Caracas. “Marisela,” too, he had helped build with his own hands and with 
returns from Dota Barbara. This was his means of relaxation now in 
crowded days at the headquarters of the Accién Democratica, whose party 
president he was, and again their presidential candidate—“El candideto 
del pueblo” —just as back in 1941 when Apure championed him as their 
man “que no tiene otra cosa que un libro bajo el brazo.’”* In speaking of 
that book and of the loyal support of his Jlanero friends, Don Romulo re- 
called his days at La Candelaria. Antonio Torrealba, he said, was the one 
who knew more about the Jlano and the /Jlanero than anyone else in San 
Fernando. It was Antonio who had served as his guide and constant com- 
panion in 1927, who had introduced him to his compadres at the ranch, 
and who had provided him with large collections of coplas and other 
popular verse-forms that were to find their way into Dofia Barbara and 
later into Cantaclaro. 

Antonio José Torrealba Osto is easily recognizable in the pedn Antonio 
Sandoval who welcomes Santos Luzardo to Altamira. Like the real Antonio, 
the Antonio of the novel is always at hand when Santos needs the con- 
sidered counsel of one old in the ways of the /lano and its people. Antonio 
Torrealba now lives in San Fernando, whence he came from La Candelaria 
some seventeen years ago. There is no mistaking his “cara redonda, de 
color aceitunado.” Time has undoubtedly added to the weight as it has to 
the years of this “araucano buen mozo,” who is now in his late forties. His 
medium height and maimed left foot seem to accentuate his two hundred 
fifty pounds, and to belie that he was the cicerone and counselor Antonio 
of days gone by. Today Antonio works at a jeweler’s, where he cleans and 
polishes when he is not regaling those who would listen with tales of llano 
life or filling ledgers with coplas from oral tradition or of his own com- 
position. One of his ledgers is packed with observations on folkways and 
customs that he will tell you are rapidly changing, if not disappearing 
altogether. 

Antonio was born of an Indian mother and a descendant of the early 
Spanish settlers on his father’s hato Santa Rita, South of San Fernando. 


* Andrés Eloy Blanco, in an extemporaneous campaign speech delivered in Caracas, 
April 5, 1941, that in the words of the typist drew “una clamorosa ovacién.” In this 
same speech Eloy Blanco makes several apt references to Apure’s backing of 
Gallegos—“cuya candidatura ha sido alzada sobre los lomos de los caballos llaneros.” 
See Programa politico y discursos del candidato popular Rémulo Gallegos, Caracas, 
Edit. Elite, 1941, 39-47. 
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He grew up in the monte and on the sabana. By the time Gallegos and his 
friends visited La Candelaria in 1927, Antonio had worked himself up to 
a position of responsibility as assistant administrator of the ranch. It is 
now his joy and pride, swelling generously with the years, to recall his 
every moment with Don Rémulo, to identify place-names and characters 
in Dofia Barbara, and to elaborate on any scene or event that Gallegos 
touches upon in the novel. 

Melquiades Gamarra, the “brujeador,” he will tell you, was Juan Ignacio 
Fuenmayor, “muy habil y muy respetado pero tan vil como en la novela.” 
Balbino Paiva, Dona Barbara’s choice of mayordomo for Altamira, was 
Eladio Paiva of the Alto Apure. Encarnacién Matute was one Encarnacion 
Contreras. The Mondragones were three vaqueros of that name who were 
actually dubbed “Onza, Tigre y Leon.” And No Pernalete was Diego 
Pernalete of Tinaco, “auténtico y autoritario,”** under the rule of the 
despot Pérez Soto. Those whom Antonio identifies with real warmth were 
his old cronies of La Candelaria days; they are the ones, of course, who 
move about him as Antonio in the novel, the Juzarderos of Altamira. 
Carmelito Lopez—“de los nuevos; pero luzardero, también, hasta los 
tuétanos”**—was none other than Antonio José Zapata. Old Melesio, the 
father of Antonio Sandoval, “anciano de piel cuarteada, pero con la cabeza 
todavia negra,”’® was Brigido Reyes, patriarch too of a large family. The 
cabrestero Maria Nieves, “llanero marrajo, hasta en el nombre, que parece 
de mujer,”*° was Rafael Anselmo Luna, who had come to La Candelaria 
after a period of service in the army. And finally, there was Juan Palacios, 
born Pablo Mirabal, the “zambo contento, canilludo y desgalichado,”** 
who was nicknamed “Pajarote” by Antonio and his boys, and who too 
could say with his counterpart in the novel: “Las palabras son para 
decirlas.” 

But Antonio becomes even more talkative when the conversation turns 
to the songs of the Jlano and to the compadres of “Cantaclaro.” Ramon 
Nolasco, “el mejor arpista de todo el cajon de Arauca,”** was the popular 
harpist and singer Pedro Tovar, who is still alive at a ripe old age. Ramon 
Paez, son of General José Antonio, testifies to the existence of “muchos 
improvisadores famosos” among the Jlaneros, citing such famous names 
of that day as “el negro Quintana, viejo sargento de la Guardia,” and one 


*“Pernalete” has become synonymous with unscrupulous, despotic government 
officials. For the llanero the “Pernaletes” are his “perseguidores del lado del Gobierno.” 
See Fernando Calzadilla Valdés, Por los llanos de Apure, Santiago de Chile, Imp. 
Universitaria, 1940, 169. 

* Dotia Barbara, 4. * Ibid., 47. 

* Ibid., 60. ™ Ibid., 60. 

™ Ibid., 237. 
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Sarmiento, “Caporal del Hato de San Pablo.”** Even a hurried trip to 
the Jlano will afford anyone an opportunity to verify this unusual gift 
of every llanero, whether he be of San Fernando and happen to drop in 
at the jeweler’s to exchange a round of coplas with Antonio, or whether 
he be one of such a group of vaqueros as Gallegos describes in his colorful 
chapter “Las veladas de la vaqueria”: “Al atardecer llegaban los vaqueros 
en grupos bulliciosos, empezaban a decirse algo entre si y terminaban 
cantandolo en coplas, pues para cada cosa que se necesite decir, hay en el 
Llano una copla que ya lo tiene dicho y lo expresa mejor. . . .”** 

Most beloved of all Venezuelan singers was Florentino, the semi-legendary 
bard of Arauca, who, as in the legend of Santos Vega, “todo lo dijo en 
coplas y a quien ni el mismo Diablo pudo ganarle la apuesta de a cual im- 
provisara mas. .. .”*> In Dotia Barbara, and again in Cantaclaro, Gallegos 
observes that should a singer lag in improvisation, “para salir del apuro 
se echaba mano de Florentino.”*® And Antonio will add that in the Jlano 
any good copla is always attributed to the Araucan bard. 

Antonio’s ledger is full of coplas, galerones, joropos, septillas, corridos, 
and “didlogos” or “contiendas,” many of his own composition, some good, 
others, he is forced to admit, “malas,” or rather “escandalosas.” In it too 
may be found a lengthy version of the popular “El Zamuro,” several 
strophes of which Gallegos includes in his excellent description of the 
dance.”" It is the song of the legendary bout between Florentino and the 
devil, sung at almost every gathering. “La Chipola,”** which Antonio calls 
“el joropo nacional del Llano,” is also there in his ledger. These coplas 
are not to be found in any of the available collections of Venezuelan folk- 
songs. Gallegos made his selection from the large collection furnished by 
Antonio. And from Antonio also came the coplas sung at milking-time.”° 


* Escenas risticas en Sur América o La vida en los llanos de Venezuela, Caracas, 
Edit. Sur-América, 1929, 95, 123. (Translation by Francisco Izquierdo of the second 
English edition, 1868, originally published in New York by Scribner’s in 1862 under 
the title Wild Scenes in South America, or Life in the Llanos of Venezuela.) See also 
Mendoza, op. cit., 16-28, for a good description of the singers, songs, and dances of 
the Ilano. Mendoza claims that in his day there were more than four thousand coplas 

consagradas y guardadas cuidadosamente por la tradicién en su arcén oloroso a 
eternidad.” 

™* Dotia Barbara, 232. * Ibid., 233. * Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., 239-240. * Ibid., 238. 

* Among the many bouts in Antonio’s ledger there is one that contains adivinansas 
for over a hundred popular names given to milk-cows in the /lano, such as Azucena, 
Noche Clara, Manso Rio, Zapatico, Pifia Dulce, Noche Oscura, Claridad, Nube de 
Agua, Viuda Triste, Carpintero, and many others. Other coplas of this type may be 
found in Calzadilla Valdés, op. cit., 75-81. Readers will recall Teresa de la Parra’s 
inimitable description of a milking scene, replete with coplas, in her Las memorias 


de Mamé Blanca (Paris, 1929). Ramén P4ez, op. cit., 33, also testifies to this age-old 
llanero custom. 
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Florentino, Sarmiento, Pedro Tovar, “el tuerto Ambrosio,” Torrealba, 
“el negro Quintana,” names of bards of the Jlano. All men. But Antonio 
also has compositions by a female troubadour named Marisela Hortelano, 
one of three notorious “strong” women of the //ano, where this tradition of 
hombrunas seems deeply rooted. Her companions were Chipola and Carupa. 
In a composition entitled “Guacharaca jorajo,” Marisela sings of her 
verbal duel with the bard Agamenon, who defeated her. She had sworn 
never to marry any man except the one who could “sing her down.” But 
Agamenon was in love with another. Marisela, like Dofia Barbara, with- 
drew her suit and even abetted their marriage. Her song begins thus: 


Soy Marisela del Carmen 
Hortelano es mi apellido. 
Nombre tan raro como éste 

En el Llano no lo ha havido. .. . 


Antonio claims that Gallegos knew nothing about this Marisela, suggest- 
ing that he probably took the name, which obviously is a favorite with the 
author,®® from that of a calf at La Candelaria! Be that as it may, Gallegos 
confided that his Marisela is purely fictional, that she has no counterpart 
in the Arauca as have most of the forty-two odd characters—and all of the 
leading ones with the additional exceptions of Santos Luzardo, “el Coronel 
Apolinar,” and Mister Danger.** 

One important identification overlooked by Antonio was that of the 
Barquero family. One of his compositions, however, does refer to an 
hacendado of Apure by that name. Gallegos claims that he had in mind 
none other than Mier y Teran, the proprietor and founder of the historical 
hato “La Rubiera,”** who like Lorenzo Barquero lost title to his lands when 
he gave himself over to excessive drink. The feud between the Luzardos 


” The name would appear to be popular in Venezuela. This popularity may be 
due in part to association with the exhilarating dance “La Maricela.” See Ramén 
Paez, op. cit., 96, for a description of the dance. 

"Even though fictional, Mister Danger is evidently introduced as a symbol of 
certain unwelcome British and American interests in the Ilano, principally in the 
cattle industry. More specifically, the character may be identified with those Ameri- 
cans who began the wholesale exploitation of alligator skins in the Apure country 
around 1894-1895. Cf. Calzadilla Valdés, op. cit., 349-351. 

“ Although popularly known as “La Rubiera,” the official name is La Cruz. The 
ranch lies some forty miles northeast of San Fernando. For a description of it as 
it was a century ago, see Ramoén Paez, op. cit., 442 ff. Mendoza, op. cit., 14, claims 
that the owners were forced to mortgage “La Rubiera” as a result of heavy donations 
and expenses incurred in the construction of the cathedral of Calabozo, which they 
financed jointly with the proprietors of hato San Diego. Mendoza states that at 
the time of writing “la enajenacién del hato La Cruz Ileva doce afios pasando 
de padres a hijos y a nietos el documento de empefio.” 
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and the Barqueros was suggested to Gallegos by the notorious struggle be- 
tween the Manui and the Belisarios of Guarico. 

Of place-names really little need be said. Of the approximately fifty 
bayous, streams, rivers, ranches, towns, cities, and states mentioned, twenty- 
five or more are easily identifiable on even the least adequate of maps, and 
over half of the remainder can be definitely associated with existing sites. 
Altamira is, of course, La Candelaria; El Paso del Algarrobo is the Paso 
Arauca, on the far side of which lie the main ranch buildings ; La Chusmita 
is El Garcero on Candelaria lands; and the Boquerén de La Carama is 
the Boquerén or Ventana del Vaenado near Los Cajfiitos, Antonio claims 
that Los Cafiitos is El Miedo, Doma Barbara’s ranch; but Gallegos says 
that there is actually a ranch by that name. It is not, however, the name of 
the ranch of Dofia Barbara’s counterpart in real life, nor is it located, as 
in the novel, hard by La Candelaria. And so even the names of the ranches 
are familiar ones to any llanero of those parts. Many of them may be 
located on the map or be encountered in any book on the Jano. José 
Antonio Paez** and his centaurs dashed from one to another in their in- 
spired campaigns against the godo. And Ramon Paez later, as well as 
Mendoza and others, will also mention them. 

It was only natural too that Gallegos should refer to historic sites en- 
shrined in the heart of every llanero. Mucuritas and Queseras del Medio* 
come immediately to mind when he seeks for historical exemplifications of 
the mad daring of these men of the J/ano: “El Llano enloquece y la locura 
del hombre de la tierra ancha y libre es ser llanero siempre. En la guerra 
buena, esa locura fué la carga irresistible del pajonal incendiado, en 
Mucuritas, y el retozo heroico de Queseras del Medio. . . .”** Gallegos 
quickly sensed the intense local pride of the Jlanero and the significance 
of Machado’s reflection on this point: “. . . por natural compenetracién 
entre el individuo y el medio, el sujeto y el objeto, en nuestro romance 
resultan mas dignas de la trompa épica Las Queseras que Carabobo, y de 
mayor importancia las cargas de Mucuritas que la campafia portentosa 
que llev6 nuestras tropas por los riesgos de los Andes al triunfo de 


, 


Boyaca.”** 


* See his Autobiografia del General José Antonio Péez, 2 vols., Caracas, Edicion 
del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, 1946. 

“Mucuritas and Queseras del Medio, both in Apure, were the scenes of famed 
Paez victories on January 28, 1817, and April 2, 1819, respectively. These victories, 
together with others at Mata de la Miel (February 16, 1816), El Yagual (October 
8, 1816), and Paso del Diamante (February 6, 1818), are all inscribed on the 
monument to Paez, “Précer de la Independencia,” in the main plaza of San Fernando. 

* Dotia Barbara, 83. 


* José E. Machado, Cancionero popular venezolano, Caracas, Emp. El Cojo, 1919, 
XX-XXI. 
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Small wonder, then, that the men of Apure should have thrown their 
full support behind Gallegos—“the candidate with a book under his arm.” 
In that book they found a faithful mirroring of themselves, of their way 
of life, of their problems, and of their needs. In its pages they discovered 
characters and types easily recognizable in colleagues and semi-legendary 
heroes—and places, too, cherished in their memory and sacred to their 
superstitious beliefs. Here was a man who could appreciate their nostalgia 
for an heroic past as voiced in the anonymous ballad “Las Queseras del 
Medio” :** 


I suspiro entristecido 

pues me parece escuchar 

el grito de: Vuelvan Caras 
en el aire resonar. 


Here was a man who could stir the deep-rooted individualism and pride of 
the humblest descendant of those heroic forbears by reminding them that 
“el llanero no es peOn sino en el trabajo.”** Here was a man from Caracas 
who would define their homeland as “toda horizontes, toda caminos— 
llanura venezolana, propicia para el esfuerzo como lo fué para la hazajfia, 
tierra de horizontes abiertos donde una raza buena, ama, sufre y espera !’’*® 
Small wonder, therefore, that these men of the plains should want to 
claim Gallegos for their very own, that they should refuse to admit that 
he is anything but a Jlanero. Gallegos tells the story of a certain theosophist 
encountered in his travels who when once again master of himself after 
the crushing discovery that the author of Dofia Barbara was but a 
caraqueno after all, launched forth undauntedly with the assertion that if 
not in this life, then most assuredly in another incarnation Don Romulo 
must have been a full-blooded llanero! And jestingly he will add that he is 
fearful of returning to San Fernando where he knows that they have in 
eternal readiness none other than Cabos Negros himself for him to mount 
and tame, as did Santos, to their enthusiastic cries of “Denle el Ilano!” 
Gallegos too is well on his way toward becoming a legend in the Jano! 
But it is around the character of Dofia Barbara that fact and fiction are 
weaving a legend in the best tradition of the Jlanura venezolana, The un- 
disputed facts are few. In the early decades of this century on extensive 
holdings along the Arauca some 150 miles west by southwest of San Fer- 
nando there lived a woman by the name of Francisca Vazquez who be- 
came famed as the hombruna or marimacho of hato Mata El Totumo.* 


* José E. Machado, Centén lirico, Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1920, 49. 

™ Dofia Barbara, 340. 

* Ibid., 389. 

“ Readers will recall that there is a ranch by this name in Dofia Barbara, 294. 
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She must have been skilled in the ways of the llano and capable of holding 
her own with any man, By the time Gallegos reached the Jlano in 1927, 
Donia Pancha had already become something of a legend. She was still 
alive at the time. Common report places her death in the very late nineteen 
twenties. Gallegos did not get to meet her, nor did he visit her ranch. An- 
tonio Torrealba, however, had seen her many times, and one can only 
begin to imagine what stories he must have told Gallegos of her prowess, 
her cunning, her greed, and her mastery of men! 

All seem to agree that Dona Pancha never married. Antonio will claim, 
however, that she had two offspring: one, a daughter, who is said to be still 
alive on her mother’s lands that have long since become the property of 
the Hernandez Vazquez; the other, a son, who was killed by a “toro 
bravo.” But Mariano Pardo of the “toddy” parlor on Plaza Paez in San 
Fernando will deny that Dofia Pancha left any children. In his younger 
days Don Mariano had spent more than ten years on horseback over every 
foot of the Apure country. He had known Dofia Pancha at home on Mata 
El Totumo. In later years he remembered her visits to San Fernando. He 
claims that she was short and stocky and even “fea,” that she dressed in a 
slovenly manner and like a man while on the range but always appeared 
neat and respectably dressed at San Fernando. Both men do agree to the 
stories about numerous lawsuits over boundary disputes. Don Mariano 
contends, however, that Dona Pancha was not as crafty and cunning as 
Antonio depicts her; these trials, he believes, were brought on largely 
because of her ignorance and mismanagement. He also believes that as a 
result Dofia Pancha often lost more land than she won. Both men recall 
the most sensational of these trials, which took place in San Fernando 
around 1922, This time it was Dofa Pancha versus Don Pablo Castillo.** 
The defense was in the able hands of lawyer Pensidn Hernandez; the 
prosecution was magnificently conducted by no less a figure, so they say, 
than today’s distinguished poet and statesman, Andrés Eloy Blanco.*? The 
trial proved to be the crowning event of many a day. People would crowd 
the court from early morning on, thrilled by the eloquence of the “dos 
bonitos abogados.” 

One soon begins to suspect that Antonio and others have long since 
confused the original Dofia Pancha of Mata El Totumo with the character 
as later developed in the fertile imagination and under the extraordinary 
assimilative powers of the creator of Dona Barbara. It is apparent too that 
the motion-picture “Dofa Barbara,” which has been shown on three or 


“ The owner of hato Menorefio in the Alto Apure. For a good verbal portrait see 
Calzadilla Valdés, op. cit., 39-40. 
“See note 16, above. 
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four runs of several nights each in San Fernando during the last few 
years, has contributed not a little to the conflicting stories and to the 
blurred memories now held of the flesh-and-blood hombruna of twenty 
years ago. Today it is Dofia Barbara who has become a symbol and a by- 
word—even among the girls and habitués of the bars of San Fernando. 
Donia Pancha has disappeared ; but Dona Barbara has returned to replace 
her as the notorious cacica and “devoradora de hombres” of Apure. 

In the light of information herein presented, Dona Barbara’s visit to 
San Fernando, so appropriately and poetically described in the chapter 
“La hija de los rios,” now carries added meaning and significance. Is not 
Gallegos trying to tell us of the legend that had sprung up about the char- 
acter of Dofia Pancha, inviting us at the same time to identify his heroine 
with the hombruna of Mata El Totumo? For men of the Jlano, at least, 
the association must have been immediate. And is he not also attempting to 
convey to us his conviction that Dofia Barbara too would soon become as 
much a part of the legend of the Jlano as had her counterpart in life? How 
else could one interpret these lines? 


Ya, al saberse que estaba en la poblacién, habian comenzado a rebullir los 
comentarios de siempre y a ser contadas, una vez mas, las mil historias de sus 
amores y crimenes, muchas de ellas pura invencién de la fantasia popular, a 
través de cuyas ponderaciones la mujerona adquiria caracteres de heroina, 
sombria, pero al mismo tiempo fascinadora, como si la fiereza bajo la cual 
se la representaban, mas que odio y repulsa, tradujera una intima devocién 
de sus paisanos. Habitante de una regién lejana y perdida en el fondo de 
vastas soledades y sdlo dejandose ver de tiempo en tiempo y para ejercicio del 


mal, era casi un personaje de leyenda que excitaba la imaginacién de la 
ciudad.** 


Gallegos himself will admit that he is no longer certain just how much 
of the story of Dofia Barbara is the story of Dofia Pancha as he gathered 
it from the “imaginacion de la ciudad.” But does it really matter? Let it 
suffice that today in the Jlano the marimacho of Mata El Totumo and the 
hombruna of El Miedo have become as one for “espiritus impresionables 
y propensos a las sugestiones de lo extraordinario, como lo son los de la 
imaginativa gente llanera.”** And so too today in San Fernando, for the 
equally imaginative stranger, it is “los pasos de Dofia Barbara, sombra 
errante y silenciosa,” that reecho in his fancy throughout “la noche 
sonolienta de brumas .. . y leyenda.” 


“ Dotia Barbara, 373-374. 
“ Ibid., 374. 





“Language! The blood of the soul, sir, into which our thoughts run, 
and out of which they grow.”—OLiver WENDELL HoLMES 




















1464 IDENTICAL COGNATES IN ENGLISH 
AND SPANISH 


Dwicut L. BoLINGcer 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


HE following list was gathered* for use in teaching students of 

Spanish to visualize written Spanish words from hearing the spoken 
forms. While any Spanish word will serve this purpose, identical cognates 
are ideal because students take a keen interest in “guessing the English 
cognate.” In practice, the class is told that if the word is correctly visual- 
ized, an English word will result. The effect is usually one of lively compe- 
tition to see who can guess it first. 

Though it is not the fashion at present to stress written forms, an exer- 
cise of this sort is psychologically valid. In memory work, the more muscles 
that can be brought into play, the more prompt and accurate the recollection 
will be. A word that is “mentally visualized” as well as “mentally heard” 
is twice as likely to be retained as a word that is hitched to our hear- 
ing apparatus only. And since nowadays most of our new vocabulary 
is picked up by the eye, and above all since Spanish writing is so rational 
as alphabetic systems go, it is worth while to engage visual memory in 
Spanish vocabulary-building. 

The cognates will doubtless prove useful in other ways, but it should 
be borne in mind that no attempt is made here to compile an exhaustive 
list of identical spellings—as indeed little profit would result in doing so, 
since new borrowings and coinages, especially in the sciences, occur daily. 
The following limitations apply: (1) Virtually no loan words were in- 
cluded unless their pronunciation conformed to the normal values of 
Spanish symbols; thus words such as cottage and lunch, and all words 
using the letter w (but not k), were omitted. (2) Though most of the 
common technical terms except recent neologisms were taken in, some 
will be found lacking. (3) No cognates of varying parts of speech (except 
some interchange between nouns and adjectives) were included; thus ac- 
cidental identity through verbal desinence, such as interlinear (English 
adjective-suffix, Spanish verb-suffix), or freaks which are ultimately cog- 
nates, such as once, were not recognized, although the type mayor (English 
noun, Spanish adjective) was included. If singularizing or pluralizing re- 


*The following persons contributed substantial numbers of words to the list: 
Charles N. Butt, Laura Harrison, Edith Johnson, Jessie M. Lane, Mabel G. Lee, 
Dorothy McMahon, S. J. Ruffner, Lillian Squire, and G. P. Sullivan. 
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sulted in identity, however, as in latitudes, the word was included. (4) 
Proper names were omitted unless not proper in at least one meaning in 
either language. (5) Non-cognate heteronyms, such as cabal, were omitted. 

The words are in their Spanish forms as regards accent marks, hyphena- 
tion, and capitalization. If the primary meanings of the English and Span- 
ish roughly coincide, the word is unmarked; if not, i.e., if the cognates are 
“deceptive” in one or more meanings, the word is starred. The star is also 
used where there exists, besides the cognates, a non-cognate heteronym 
that may confuse the connection (e.g., caudal) ; and likewise in the few 
instances where the order of importance of meanings is radically differ- 
ent, as with inferior. Cognates whose primary meanings have completely 
diverged are double-starred. 

“Identical” of course means “orthographically identical.”” Phonologically 
identical forms are all but non-existent. 


abdomen **alto armadillo *beatitudes 
aborigenes alumina **armorial begonia 
accidental alveolar arnica benefactor 
*acre ambrosia aroma beriberi 
actor amén *arsenal bestial 
**actual amnesia arsenical betel 
*adagio amoral arterial bey 
adaptable amplitudes artificial bibliomania 
administrable anagoge ascension *biceps 
admirable analgesia astral bicipital 
adobe ancestral ataxia bilateral 
adonis *andante atlas bipolar 
adverbial anemia audible bis 
agave angel **auditor bisexual 
agenda angelical *augur bivalvular 
agora angina auricular boa 
alamo angora aurora **bohemia 
albino animal austral boina 
album anterior *auto *bonanza 
*albumen anticlerical autoclave *bravo 
**alcatraz antisocial autumnal *breve 
alcazar aorta aversion brigadier 
alcohol apache *axis brio 
alfalfa aptitudes babel brutal 
alga arable bacteria cabala 
algebra *arbitrable *balance *caballero 
alias *ardor banal cabaret 
alible area banana cable 
alienable *arena banjo *cacique 
altar argon *bar cadi 
alterable argot base *café 
altitudes aria *basilica caique 
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calculable 
calicéd 
*caliche 
calisaya 
**campaniles 
campanula 
canal 
*canapé 
cancan 
**cancel 
cancer 
candor 
canon 
*canonical 
*canto 
*canton 
cantor 
*cafidén 
capital 
*capon 
*capote 
capsular 
*caracoles 
**caramel 
*carbén 
*cardinal 
carditis 
*cargo 
*caries 
*carnal 
**carnivora 
*cartel 
*carton 
*cascabel 
**cAscara 
*cascarilla 
casino 
castor 
*casual 
*caudal 
causable 
*causal 
caviar 
censor 
censurable 
*centésimo 
*central 
centurién 
ceremonial 


cervical 
*circular 
civil 
*clamor 
clangor 
*climax 
coadjutor 
coagulable 
coati 
*cobra 
*coca 
*colon 
colonial 
color 
*collar 
*coma 
combustible 
comestible 
comparable 
compatible 


compensable 


**complexién 


**complexional 


complot 
**comportable 


comprovincial 


computable 
conciliable 
*conclave 
conclusién 
concrescible 


*concupiscible 


céndor 
conductible 
*conductor 
confetti 
*confines 
confiscable 
confiteor 
confusién 
*congeries 
congesti6n 
*congo 
connatural 
connubial 


*conquistador 


*consensual 
conservable 
*considerable 


consistorial 
consolable 
consommé 
constable 
cénsul 
consultable 
contagion 
contaminable 
contestable 
continental 
contractable 
contractual 
*contradictor 
contralto 
*control 
contusién 
conventual 
conversable 
conversién 
*convertible 
*convoy 
convulsién 
coolies 
copal 
copra 
copula 
coral 
cordial 
cordillera 
*cordén 
cérnea 
*cornucopia 
*corona 
*coronal 
*corporal 
*corps 
corpus 
*corral 
*corrector 
corrosién 
corruptible 
*cortical 
cosmos 
*costal 
coyote 
crater 
crepuscular 
crescendo 
criminal 


*crisis 
crochet 
*crucial 
crucifixién 
cruel 
cubital 
*cuerpo 
culpable 
cultural 
curable 
curare 
curia 
curial 
*cutis 
**chagrin 
chaise-longue 
chalet 
chaparral 
**chaperén 
*charlatan 
cheque 
chianti 
*chic 
*chicle 
*chile 
*china 
chinchilla 
chocolate 
*dean 
debacle 
*debate 
debut 
decagonal 
*decamer6n 
*decimal 
decisién 
*declinable 
decretal 
*deducible 
déficit 
dele 
delta 
*dengue 
*dental 
deplorable 
dermatitis 
dermis 
determinable 
detestable 
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diabetes 
digestible 
digestién 
*digital 
dimensién 
diorama 
diploe 
diploma 
director 
disciplinable 
disciplinal 
*disfavor 
distensién 
divisién 
divisional 
*do 
doctor 
doctoral 
documental 
dogma 
dorsal 
drama 
*dual 
ducal 
duo 
durable 
eclipse 
eczema 
edén 
** editor 
*elector 
electoral 
*electromotor 
elemental 
*embargo 
*emersién 
endocarditis 
*enigma 
enuresis 
epidermis 
episcopal 
epitasis 
epitome 
equilateral 
*era 
erica 
*errata 
error 
*escape 


HISPANIA 
estimable fauna 
eternal favor 
eugenol favorable 
evaporable fécula 

**evasion federal 
*eventual *felén 
*eversion femoral 

evulsién fémur 
*excitable ferial 
exclusién fermentable 

**exclusive festival 

excursién fetal 
excusable feudal 
execrable fez 
exedra fibroma 
exégesis *fiesta 
exequatur *figurable 
exigible *figurines 
ex libris filial 
exorable *final 
expansible *fines 
expansion firman 
experimental *fiscal 
explicable fistular 
explosién flexion 
exportable flexor 
expugnable flora 
expulsién floral 
*extensién florin 
exterior flotilla 
*extra fluvial 
extractor **flux 
extradés *fluxién 
extrajudicial focal 
extraterritorial *folio 
*fa folklore 
*facial fontal 
facsimile forceps 
factor forestal 
factorial *formal 
factétum formidable 
facula férmula 
*falcén forte 
*familiar fraternal 
fandango friable 
*fantasia *frontal 
farrago frugal 
fascicular fundamental 
fatal *funeral 





funicular 
fusible 
fusién 
*gala 
galena 
galop 
gardenia 
gas 
gaucho 
general 
génesis 
*genial 
*gentiles 
*germinal 
gin 
gingivitis 
glacial 
gladiator 
*glacis 
glaucoma 
global 
globular 
gluten 
gondola 
gonfalén 
gradual 
granular 
gratitudes 
*grave 
guano 
*suardian 
*guerrilla 
guinea 
habitable 
habitual 
halo 
harem 
*hélix 
hematosis 
hemostasis 
heptagonal 
hernia 
héroes 
hexagonal 
hindu 
hinterland 
honor 
honorable 
horizontal 
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horrible 
horror 
*hospital 
hotel 
humeral 
*humor 
humus 
ibis 
icon 
idea 
ideal 
idem 
iguana 
imaginable 
*imbéciles 
imitable 
impalpable 
impenetrable 
imperceptible 
*imperial 
impermeable 
impersonal 
imperturbable 
implacable 
imponderable 
*impostor 
imprecision 
impregnable 
imprescriptible 
imprevisién 
impulsién 
imputable 
imputrescible 
inaccessible 
inalienable 
inalterable 
inane 
inaugural 
incalculable 
*incidental 
incisién 
*inclusive 
**incégnito 
incombustible 
incomparable 
incompatible 
incomprehensi- 
ble 
inconsolable 


incontestable 
incontroverti- 
ble 
inconversable 
inconvertible 
incorruptible 
inculpable 
incurable 
indecisién 
*indeclinable 
**indefectible 
indestructible 
indeterminable 
indigestible 
indigesti6én 
*indispensable 
indisputable 
*individual 
indivisible 
indubitable 
*industrial 
ineluctable 
inestimable 
inevitable 
inexactitudes 
inexcusable 
inexorable 
inexplicable 
inexpugnable 
inextensible 
inextirpable 
inextricable 
*inferior 
*infernal 
infinitesimal 
inflexible 
*inflexién 
informal 
infrangible 
infusible 
infusién 
ingestién 
ingratitudes 
inguinal 
inimitable 
innumerable 
inoculable 
inoperable 
inquietudes 


inquisitorial 
insensible 
inseparable 
insignia 
insoluble 
*instrumental 
insuperable 
intangible 
integral 
*intensién 
interconti- 
nental 
intercostal 
interior 
interlineal 
interlocutor 
interminable 
intermuscular 
interpretable 
intestinal 
intolerable 
intramuscular 
intrusién 
invariable 
invasién 
*inventor 
inverisimili- 
tudes 
*inversion 
investigable 
inviolable 
invisible 
invulnerable 
ion 
*iota 
irascible 
*iris 
irrecusable 
irrefragable 
irrefrangible 
irrefutable 
irregular 
irreligién 
irremediable 
irreparable 
irresistible 
irrevocable 
irritable 
isagoge 


isosceles 
*item 
iterable 
*jade 
jaguar 
** jamaica 
*jersey 
*jordan 
jovial 
*judas 
judicial 
*junior 
kaolin 
kapok 
karakul 
kefir 
kermes 
kerosene 


**kief 


kilo 
kimono 
kindergarten 
klaxon 
kleptomania 
kodak 
*la 
labial 
*labor 
*ladrones 
lamentable 
lamina 
*laminar 
*largo 
larva 
larval 
lateral 
latex 
*latin 
*latitudes 
*latitudinal 
laurel 
lava 
leal 
lector 
legal 
legible 
legién 
lémur 
lesién 
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lexicén 
liberal 
limitable 
lineal 


*linear 


lingual 
literal 


*local 
*locales 
*longitudes 
*longitudinal 


lordosis 
lumbar 


*lumen 
*lustral 
*llama 


magma 
magnate 
magnesia 
magnificat 
magnitudes 
magnolia 
malva 
mamey 
mandarin 
mandibular 
mandolin 


*manes 
*mango 


mania 
*Manila 
manioc 


*mansién 
**mantel 


mantilla 
manzanilla 
manual 
*marginal 
margrave 
marimba 
*marital 
marsupial 


**mAscara 


*masén 

*matador 

*mate 
material 
maternal 


matrimonial 


HISPANIA 
matronal mimosa 
matutinal *mina 
mauser mineral 
maximum mineralizable 
**mayor *minerva 
*me minimum 
**media ministerial 
*medial miocarditis 
**mediator **miranda 
medicable miscible 
medicinal *miserable 
*médico miserere 
medieval mistral 
mediocre mitral 
*médium *modal 
medusa **mole 
megalomania molecular 
melanosis monasterial 
melodrama monitor 
melomania monomania 
melén *monte 
*memento monumental 
memorable *moral 
memorandum *moratoria 
*memorial mormén 
meninges morri6n 
meningitis *morro 
mensurable mortal 
*mental mosquito 
mentor *motor 
ment *mufti 
*mercedes *multiple 
*mercurial *municipal 
*meridional mural 
merino *muscular 
*mesa musical 
*meseta mutable 
metal mutual 
metastasis nadir 
mezquite *napoleén 
*mi nasal 
miasma *natal 
mica *natural 
micrén nausea 
midriasis naval 
mihrab *nave 
miladi necropolis 
**miles necrosis 
mimesis néctar 





*negro 


neon 
neuralgia 
neuritis 
neurén 
neurosis 
neutral 
nirvana 


*no 


noble 
nocturnal 
nodal 
*nominal 
nopal 
noria 
normal 
nostalgia 
notable 
notarial 
numerable 
*numeral 
oasis 
oboe 
observable 
ocarina 
occidental 
occipital 
octagonal 
ocular 
odeén 


**dleo 


olla 
omega 


*6mnibus 


Opera 
opinién 
oral 
orangutan 
*oratorio 
orbicular 
ordinal 
organizable 
oriental 
original 
orioles 
*ostensible 
otitis 
*oval 
*padre 
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*pagoda 
paladin 
palanquin 
palatal 
palpable 
pampa 
panacea 

*panada 
pancreas 

*panetela 
panorama 
papa 
papal 

*parabola 
paragoge 

*parasol 

*parietal 
partible 
participial 
particular 

*pastel 

*pastor 
paternal 
paternéster 

*patio 
patrimonial 

*patrén 
pectoral 

*peculiar 

*pedal 
pedestal 
pedicular 
pelvis 
penal 
penates 
penetrable 
peninsula 
peninsular 

*pensién 
pentagonal 
penumbra 

*peén 
perceptible 
perdurable 
perfume 
pergola 
periostitis 
peritoneal 
peritonitis 


permeable 
permutable 
perpendicular 
perpetual 
personal 
persuasible 
persuasién 
perturbable 
perversion 
*peso 
*petrel 
petunia 
*piano 
pianoforte 
*picnic 
*pimiento 
pineal 
pinole 
*pinto 
*pifién 
piqué 
**piscator 
placenta 
*placer 
*plan 
plankton 
**plaqué 
plasma 
*plastrén 
plausible 
*plaza 
**plebe 
plenitudes 
pleura 
pleural 
*pluma 
plural 
**plus 
pluvial 
*poco 
pogrom 
poker 
polar 
*polo 
pompén 
poncho 
ponderable 
*pontifical 
*pontifices 
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**pope proverbial 
popular provincial 
*portal provision 
portico provisional 
postal *provisor 
posterior pubis 
potable *pueblo 
*practicable puerperal 
preceptor puma 
*precisién *puna 
*precursor **pupa 
*predicable *pus 
**prejudicial quebracho 
prenatal quetzal 
prescriptible quietudes 
presentable quintal 
preservable **quite 
*presto quérum 
*pretensién racial 
preternatural radial 
pretor radian 
pretorial radical 
prevision *radio 
prima donna radioconductor 
prima facie radiodetector 
primate radiotrén 
**primer raglan 
primordial *rail 
principal **raptores 
prior ratafia 
**pro ratel 
probable *re 
proclive *real 
procénsul realizable 
proconsular **rebate 
producible *receptor 
proemial *récipe 
profusién **reclusién 
progenitor recompensable 
prolepsis *reconcentrado 
prolusién **recordable 
pronominal *rectitudes 
*pronto *rector 
propaganda redactor 
propensién reducible 
propulsién referéndum 
prétasis *reflector 
*protector refrangible 
protén refutable 
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régimen 
region 
regional 
*regular 
religion 
remediable 


remunerable 


renal 
reparable 


*repartimiento 


reporter 


representable 


reptiles 
repudiable 
repulsién 
réquiem 
resistible 
resoluble 
respirable 
reticular 
retina 
retinitis 
*reunién 
reversible 
reversion 
revision 
revisor 
revocable 
revolver 
*revulsién 
*ria 
rictus 
*rifle 
*rigor 
risible 
ritual 
rival 
robot 
rococé 
*rodeo 
*roles 
*romance 
**romeo 
rondé 
*rostral 
rotor 
rubies 
**ruin 
*rumba 


HISPANIA 
rumor **silva 
*rural similar 
rutabaga *similes 
*sable **simon 
sacerdotal simple 
sacramental singular 
sacristan **sisal 
sachem *ski 
*saga sociable 
sal *social 
*salina sofa 
saliva *sol 
salmon *solar 
salén *solfa 
salvable *solicitudes 
*salve *solo 
samovar soluble 
sampan *sombrero 
samurai sonata 
sanctus sopor 
sanies soprano 
sarcoma sorites 
saturable soviet 
sector *suave 
secular subdirector 
semen *subdivisién 
semibreve subinspector 
semicircular sublime 
seminal sublingual 
*semivocal sublunar 
*senior *submersible 
*sensible submersién 
sensual *sudor 
sentimental sultan 
separable sultana 
sepia superable 
septentrional superficial 
septicemia *superficies 
*series superior 
sermon surplus 
**serpentines susceptible 
*seta suspension 
sexagesimal *Tabasco 
sexual tabes 
*si **tabor 
sideral tabular 
*sierra talisman 
*siesta **talén 
*silo tamales 





tandem 
tangible 
*tango 
tapir 
**tapis 
tarantula 
tartan 
tedéum 
televisién 
*temblor 
*temporal 
*ténder 
*tendén 
tennis 
*tenor 
tension 
tensor 
tentacular 
terminable 
*terminal 
términus 
terrible 
terrier 
territorial 
terror 
*testimonial 
*textiles 
textual 
tiara 
tibia 
*tilde 
*timbre 
titan 
*titular 
tmesis 
tocororo 
toga 
tolerable 
tomin 
tornado 
torpedo 
torpor 
torsién 
torso 
*tortilla 
total 
totem 
toxemia 
tractor 
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**traducible 
**trance 
*transcendental 
transcontinen- 
tal 
transfigurable 
transfixién 
transformable 
transfusién 
transmutable 
transversal 
trémolo 
tremor 
*triangular 
tribunal 
triceps 
tricolor 
trifacial 
trimestral 
trio 
trional 
triple 
tripoli 
triton 
triturable 
*trivial 
*trocar 
trombones 
tropical 
truismo 
*tuba 
tuberculosis 
tubular 
tumor 
*tuna 
turf 
turién 
tutelar 
tutor 
ulema 
ulster 
*ulterior 


ultimatum 
umbilical 
uncial 
unguis 
unicolor 
unilateral 
union 
unipersonal 
unipolar 
unisexual 
*unisOn 
universal 
**urania 
urea 
uremia 
uréter 
**urinal 
ustion 
usual 
utilizable 
utopia 
*uva 
uvea 
uveitis 
tivula 
vademécum 
vagina 
*valor 
valvular 
valvulitis 
*vapor 
vaporable 
vara 
variable 
vascular 
vasomotor 
vector 
vegetal 
**velamen 
*velar 
veldt 
venal 


venerable 
venial 
ventral 


ventricular 


*venus 
**vera 
veranda 
verbal 
verbena 
vermicular 
vernal 
vernier 
versicolor 
version 
vértebra 
vertebral 
vértex 
vertical 
vértigo 
vesical 
*vesicula 
vesicular 
*vesperal 
vestal 
veto 
*via 
viable 
*vicarial 
vicecoénsul 
viceversa 
**victor 
*victoria 
vicufia 
vigesimal 
** vigil 
*vigilante 
vigor 
*villa 
*viola 
violin 
violones 


virago 
vireo 
virginal 
*virginia 
**virgo 
*virtual 
virus 
viscera 
visceral 
visible 
vision 
**visor 
*vista 
*visual 
vital 
*viva 
vivisector 
*vocal 
vodka 
volatilizable 
volt 
volta 
volti 
*voluble 
vomer 
**vortex 
*vulgar 
vulnerable 
vulva 
*yod 
yo-yo 
*zambo 
zeugma 
*zigzag 
*zeta 
zinc 
zinnia 
zodiacal 
*zonal 
zopilote 
zoster 














123 DECEPTIVE DEMONS 


Joun T. Rew 
University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 


OU will doubtless feel, as I do, that to reopen the somewhat thumbed 
and yellowed folder labelled “Deceptive Cognates” requires a note of 
explanatory justification. Over the teaching years we all have become 
aware, sometimes to the point of desperation, of the importance of these 
troublesome little demons in teaching written and oral expression to Ameri- 
can students. Many an earnest lad, eagerly hugging his Appleton or 
Velazquez dictionary, has come to me dismayed and discouraged saying, 
“But how are you going to know? I look up ‘succeed’ and the first word 
I come across in the dictionary is suceder. And yet you say it isn’t correct!” 
Like many of my colleagues, I have usually grinned in a superior fashion 
and informed the student that those are tricks of the game which he will 
learn by experience and with patience. But why is it not possible to set forth 
a more or less definitive list of common deceptive cognates which might 
provide a shield and a buckler against the insidious arrows of the dic- 
tionaries ? The idea is not new; several admirable attempts have been made,’ 
but in using them I have found them to be inadequate and, in some in- 
stances, unrealistic. What is proposed in this article is the compilation, as 
complete as possible, of a list of truly deceptive cognates which may be of 
practical value, not to the professional purist or to the translator of tech- 
nical material, but to the average intermediate or advanced student of the 
language. 

In the first place, it is useful to distinguish terms. This list is not pri- 
marily concerned with the substantial body of “semi-deceptive cognates,” 
that is, with Spanish words which, aside from the commonly accepted 
meaning suggested by their English cognates, have a wider range of de- 
notation (e.g. vicioso—‘vicious”). To do a careful job with such words 
(and with words such as direcciones—“directions,” where the English mean- 
ings are more varied than the Spanish) would be part of the much-needed 
task of making an accurate and analytical bilingual dictionary. For the most 
part the words included in the present list are truly deceptive cognates, i.e., 
English words whose real or apparent cognates in Spanish ordinarily have 
a significantly different meaning. Prudently no attempt has been made here 
to deal with the thorny question of “multiple meanings.” For example, 


*See, for example, the articles by Scatori and Stevens listed in the bibliography. 
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what are the scores of Spanish words which correspond to the English 
verb “to get”? The student has access to several practical introductions? to 
this aspect of semantic complexity, which should also be carefully rational- 
ized in our ideal bilingual dictionary. 

Anyone who has seriously studied the question of deceptive cognates 
realizes that it is not as simple as pointing out that asistir in Spanish is 
not exactly equivalent to the English “assist.” Even a summary check with 
the Academy dictionary, with Webster, and Santamaria’s compilation of 
americanismos soon gives warning that the investigator is in the midst 
of a series of difficulties connected with the semantic evolution of Spanish 
and English, to say nothing of a first-class Hispanic family quarrel among 
purists, habitual dealers in Gallicisms and Anglicisms, and proponents 
of the freedom of speech in Spanish America! Perhaps a tentative classifica- 
tion of the varieties of deceptive cognates may serve to illustrate some of 
these obstacles in the path of simplification. 

(1) There are a certain number of English words which by pure acci- 
dent happen to resemble Spanish words: “red” and red; “distress” and 
destreza, There is no etymological connection between them and, fortunately, 
they do not often confuse students beyond the elementary level. For that 
reason I have not ordinarily included them in this list. Willis K. Jones 
has published a fairly extensive compilation of such words in the Modern 
Language Journal. 

(2) A considerable group of English and Spanish words are derived 
from a common Latin root and yet have followed such divergent paths of 
semantic development that their respective denotations at present are com- 
pletely different, regardless of whether one is addicted to Anglicisms in 
Spanish or to the most hidebound purism. This category includes such pairs 
as anciano—‘“ancient”; dato—‘date”; éxito—“exit”; gentil—“gentle” ; 
largo—“large.” From a pedagogical point of view, these words are probably 
the most important deceptive cognates and the easiest to present dogmati- 
cally to students. 

Once in a while the more curious students want to know why this com- 
plete differentiation has come about. To trace the route of their devious 
voyages from the Latin home port would be a task beyond the time available 
to most teachers, but an occasional excursion is instructive. In many cases, 
perhaps in the majority, one finds the key to the mystery in archaisms in 
one or both languages. For example, although “ancient” and anciano now 
have quite separate usages, anciano in older Spanish could be applied to 
things as well as people and in Shakespearean English “ancient” not un- 


*In the bibliography see the items of Levy, Mosél, Whitmore, and Eoff-Bull. 
* XX, 15-18 (October, 1935). 
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commonly referred to persons: recall, moreover, the “Ancient Mariner.” 

(3) Unfortunately for the teacher’s peace of mind, there is another 
group of words derived from a single Latin root which, having acquired 
divergent meanings in the two languages, are nevertheless closely and 
delicately related. Let us take as a case in point the word conveniente in 
Spanish. We all recognize that “No me es conveniente ir mafiana” is not 
exactly the same as “It isn’t convenient for me to go tomorrow.” But the 
shades of difference between “convenient” and “suitable” or “advisable” 
are often difficult to convey to college Sophomores, unaccustomed to close 
vocabulary analysis. I challenge my readers to explain clearly the indubita- 
ble difference between the Spanish sugestién and the English “sugges- 
tion.” Other such pairs are: rudo—“rude” ; disgusto—“disgust” ; estimar— 
“estimate” ; etc. 

I firmly believe, however, that the ability to make such distinctions is a 
valuable part of our much-discussed liberal education, even though it may 
not be essential to the equally discussed practical value of foreign language 
training. 

(4) Closely related is that annoyingly extensive collection of cognates 
which in Spanish have one meaning in ordinary usage but to which the 
Academy dictionary attributes other meanings, among them one corre- 
sponding to its English relative. Again, from the teaching point of view, 
such words are veritable bétes noires. For example, according to the divine 
authority of the Academy, asistir may have the acceptation, “socorrer, 
favorecer, ayudar.” And yet we know that nine times out of ten the English 
“help” cannot be rendered by asistir. These are cases where the Academy 
records usages which are near-archaic and which have little pertinency in 
contemporary, normal linguistic situations. From the historical standpoint 
we are dealing with archaic acceptations in the making. Perhaps fifty 
years from now they will be labelled “ant.” in the Academy dictionary. 
Conversely, Webster sometimes sanctions a meaning in English which 
corresponds to that of the Spanish cognate, as in the case of genial—‘genial.” 
These I consider to be obsolescent. Because of the peculiar status of such 
words I have identified them in the present list with an asterisk, and have, 
for the sake of objectivity and respect to the Academy, quoted its definition. 

(5) Still another situation exists with regard to cognates which, accord- 
ing to the authoritative dictionaries, cannot have the same meaning as their 
English relatives and which, nevertheless, are commonly used in the Eng- 
lish sense, at least in some part of Spanish America. In this category we 
find such words as factoria—“factory”; chanza (chance)—‘chance” ; 
efectivo—effective” ; explotar—“explode” ; procurarse—“to procure,” etc. 
Here we are treading on treacherous ground, since these cases involve the 
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broad question of what is the norm for correct Spanish usage. That, as we 
all know, is a free-for-all which ultimately concerns not only linguistic con- 
siderations but political and social factors. In other words, whether you look 
askance at the use of chance for the English “chance” may well depend to 
some extent on whether you are a yanquifobo or a yanquifilo, or on whether 
you believe that correction in language is a static question or one related 
to a pragmatic acceptance of acculturation. For pedagogical purposes it is 
doubtless best to discourage such usages until the time comes when there 
may be common and authoritative agreement about them in the Hispanic 
world. 

The question of Anglicisms in the language of Spanish America is an 
interesting one which deserves more serious attention. They have been in- 
troduced in a variety of ways and consequently have varying degrees of 
currency. In many cases American or English technical activity has left 
its mark. I recall that in Ecuador the word guachiméan is fairly usual, and 
that well-educated Ecuadoreans have tried to convince me that it is a 
Quechua word. Actually it is a relic left by English railway engineers— 
“watchman” ! 

The case of Spanish-speaking peoples living in the United States—in 
the Southwest‘ and in New York—offers an odd semantic mingling, which 
probably does not have any great effect on the mainstream of the language’s 
development. However, one should not overlook the element of esnobismo. 
The wealthy Cuban or Peruvian who returns to Havana or Lima with his 
mind filled with Anglicisms picked up in the Latin social circles of New 
York is apt to be an influential agent in the diffusion of those semantic 
novelties.’ Even the itinerant Mexican bracero, with his fancy Anglicized 
vocabulary acquired in Colorado or California, may conceivably have suf- 
ficient prestige as a travelled man to impose some of his verbal acquisitions 
on his neighbors when he returns to Mexico. 

Doubtless of more importance is the newspaper with its hastily trans- 
lated AP and UP dispatches. Working against time and within an un- 
natural Spanish-English framework, the translator is bound to throw 
the dictionary (with its implicit warnings against deceptive cognates) out 
of the window. Anyone who has read the big Spanish American dailies 
knows that “confidence” becomes confidencia and so forth. Over the years 
it would be surprising if this influence did not filter down into the popular 
speech, at least in urban centers. 


*See, for example, F. M. Kercheville’s “A Preliminary Glossary of New Mexican 
Spanish,” University of New Mexico Bulletin, Language Series, Vol. V, No. 3. 
* A little book by Carlos McHale, Diccionario razonado de modos de bien decir, New 


York, 1930, constitutes a purist’s protest against the linguistic sins of the international 
set. 
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In the course of this little investigation I have checked through a dozen 
or so books like Padre Mir’s Prontuario de hispanismo y barbarismo,® and 
have found more amusement than pertinent substance. Most of the bar- 
barismos and Gallicisms against which they so valiantly offered battle have 
either dropped out of the contemporary linguistic scene, or have finally 
been accepted, if not by the Academy, at least in normal, educated usage. 
Doubtless the current excitability about Anglicisms will be settled in the 
same predestined way. 

Readers and students may rightly ask me by what authority I have 
dogmatized concerning this list of deceptive cognates. In the last analysis 
I must candidly confess that a number of judgments have been made purely 
on the basis of personal familiarity with the language. But, whenever it 
was possible, the usual and reputable published authorities have been con- 
sulted and cited. The following is a list of such authorities and sources, 
the capitalized names being the code-word as used in the list. Acknowledg- 
ment is also made to Dr. Abraham Arias Larreta, Dr. Hermenegildo 
Corbaté, and Dr. Manuel Olguin for their invaluable aid in checking cer- 
tain usages. I am grateful to students in my fourth-year class in Spanish 


composition, who did some notable exploratory work in this treacherous 
land. 


AcaApeMIA EspaNota, Diccionario de la lengua espaiiola, Madrid, 1936. 16a 
edicién. 

Barcia, Rogue, Sinénimos castellanos, Buenos Aires: Libreria Perlado, 1939. 

Eorr, SHERMAN, and Butt, Witt1AM E., “A Semantic Approach to the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII, 3-13 (Janu- 
ary, 1948) 

Levy, BERNARD, Present-Day Spanish, New York: Dryden Press, 1941. Re- 
vised edition. 

KASTEN, L. A., and Neae-Siiva, E., Lecturas amenas, New York: Harpers, 
1941. (Pp. 498-541.) 

McHate, Cartos F., Diccionario razonado de modos de bien decir, [New York], 
1930. 

McHatez, Cartos F., Spanish Don’ts, [New York], 1939. (D) 

MoséL, JAMes N., Embarrassing Moments in Spanish, New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Company, 1945. 

Pequetio LAROUSSE ilustrado, Paris, 1942. 

ScaTorI, STEPHEN, “Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,” Modern Language 
Journal, XVI, 389-395 (February, 1932). 

SANTAMARIA, Francisco J., Diccionario general de americanismos, México: 
Ed. Robredo, 1942. Three volumes. 

Suiptey, Josepn T., Dictionary of Word Origins, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1945. Second Edition. 


* Madrid, 1908. 
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STEVENS, S. L., “Textbook Vocabularies and Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXVII, 116-118. 

Wesster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Springfield (Mass.): G. and C. Merriam 
Company, 1937. Fifth edition. 

WuitTMorE, KATHERINE R., The Handbook for Intermediate Spanish, New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. 


DECEPTIVE DEMONS 


ACTUAL  VERDADERO, REAL, EFECTIVO: El verdadero ladrén fué 
Pablo. NOT actual, which means present-day, current: La situacién actual 
es peligrosa—En realidad, verdaderamente—actually; actualmente—at 
present; actualidad—present circumstances, conditions; actualizar—to 
bring up to date (McHale says this a Gallicism; it is included in Santa- 
maria and Larousse.) 

ADVERTISE ANUNCIAR, HACER PROPAGANDA: Hoy se anuncia 
una gran venta de trajes. NOT advertir, which means to advise, give 
warning: El guia me advirtié que por alli habria grave peligro. Advertencia 
—warning, advice; anunciante—advertiser; anunciador (locutor)—radio 
announcer. 

ANCIENT ANTIGUO: La iglesia de San Francisco es antigua. NOT 
anciano, which is only applied to aged people. Ancianidad—old age; 
antigiiedad—ancient times; antigiiedades—antiquities. Antiguo may also 
mean former: mi antiguo socio. 

Note: Academy notes antiguo and anciano as synonymous in archaic usage. 
Larousse identifies the use of anciano with the meaning of former as a 
Gallicism. 

APOLOGY EXCUSAS: Permitame ofrecer mis excusas por haber llegado 
tan tarde. NOT apologia, which means a eulogy, or a defense of a public 
figure, ideal etc.: El orador hizo una apologia de Bolivar. 

Note: McHale mentions the use of apologia for excusas as an Anglicism. 

*ASSIST AYUDAR: Carlitos ayudaba a su padre con el trabajo. NOT 
ordinarily asistir, which means to attend, be present: Carlos asiste a la 
universidad. A yudante—assistant ; asistencia has developed several mean- 
ings: presence: Se inauguré la asamblea con asistencia del presidente; 
meals: cuarto con asistencia (Santamaria); aid, particularly public, or- 
ganized aid to the poor: Secretario de Asistencia Publica. 

Note: Academy lists as the fourth meaning of asistir “Socorrer, favorecer, 
ayudar,” but I believe this usage is very restricted and perhaps antiquated. 

ATTEND SEE ASSIST; atender means to attend only in the sense of 
attending patients: El médico no pudo atender a todos los enfermos. 

AUDIENCE AUDITORIO: El auditorio le aplaudié con entusiasmo, NOT 
audiencia, which means a hearing before an authority or certain judicial 
bodies. 

Note: McHale cites the case of a “castizo novelista” who employs audiencia 
in the English sense, but he condemns such a usage. 

AUDITOR (in school) OYENTE: Los oyentes no hacen el trabajo de la 
clase. (in business) CONTADOR, REVISOR DE CUENTAS: NOT 
auditor, which is the title of certain magistrates. 
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Note: Academy notes that the use of auditor for oyente is archaic. 

AUDITORIUM SALON DE ACTOS: ANFITEATRO, AULA MAGNA, 

PARANINFO: Todos los alumnos acudieron al salén de actos para 
presenciar la ceremonia. NOT auditorio, which means audience, q.v. 
Note: However Tiempo (Mexico) July 9, 1948, p. 43, says: “El nuevo 
centro docente tiene 18 salones de clase y un auditorio.” It would seem 
that this is a fledgling Anglicism which will not attain its majority for 
some years, if ever. In Peru auditorium is used. 

BACHELOR SOLTERO: Odiando a las mujeres, qued6é soltero. NOT 
bachiller, which means in contemporary usage a student who has com- 
pleted his secondary education and has received the bachillerato; this 
degree does not correspond to our A.B. 

BAGGAGE EQUIPAJE: Llevaron su equipaje de la estacién al hotel. 
NOT bagaje, which means military equipment and supplies or, in current 
usage, stock of ideas. 

Note: Santamaria says of bagaje: “En general, vulgarmente, equipaje.” I 
believe it must be very “vulgarmente.” Larousse says: “Galicismo por 
equipaje.” 

BALL PELOTA: Los nifios jugaban con una pelota. NOT bala, which 
means a bullet, shot: Le alcanzé una bala en el brazo. 

BARBARISM BARBARIE: Los negros del Africa vivian en la barbarie. 
NOT barbarismo, which generally means an error in vocabulary usage. 
Barbaridad—a horrible or barbarous act or thing, or a stupid act (j Qué 
barbaridad!), or colloquially, a lot of : una barbaridad de libros. 

CAFE RESTAURANTE (restaurant, restordn): Hay buenas comidas 
en este restaurante. NOT café, which means coffee and a place where 
coffee (and cakes, beer, etc.) is served. 

Note: Academy consecrates the form, restaurante: Santamaria says, 
“Nadie dice restaurante ni escribe restaurant a la francesa.” He recom- 
mends restordn. 

CAMP CAMPAMENTO: Los soldados escogieron un lugar oculto para 
su campamento. NOT campo, which means country (side), fields. 

*CARGO CARGA, CARGAMENTO: El buque Ilevaba una carga de ron. 
NOY? usually cargo, which means duty, responsibility, and sometimes 
charge (against someone): Esto esta a mi cargo. Hacerse cargo de—to 
take charge of. 

Note: Academy sanctions the meaning of cargo for carga, but it is not 
considered common in modern usage. 

CHANCE OPORTUNIDAD(ES), OCASION: Alli hay oportunidades 
para conocer a mucha gente; (possibility) POSIBILIDAD: Hay la posi- 
bilidad de que venga mafiana. NOT chanza, which means joke. Arriesgarse 
—to take a chance; por casualidad—by chance; chancear—to joke. 

Note: Chanza (and even chance) is frequently heard as an Anglicism for 
chance. No one sanctions the usage. 

*CIGAR PURO, TABACO, HABANO: Dicen que los mejores puros son 
de Cuba. Usually NOT cigarro, which in most parts of Spanish America 


means cigarette. Cigarillo, pitillo—cigarette, in Spain and in some parts 
of America. 
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Note: According to Academy cigarro may mean cigar, and my colleague, 
J. Rodriguez Castellano, says it is so used in Argentina (Hispania, XXXI, 
21). But Santamaria gives tabaco, puro and habano for cigar, and my own 
smoking experience agrees. According to Santamaria, “Cigarro—termino 
comun por cigarillo, que nunca se usa.” 

COLLAR CUELLO: El cuello de esta camisa es muy apretado. NOT 
collar, which means necklace, or dog collar. 

Note: Archaically in English collar had the denotation of necklace and is 
still used occasionally in that sense among those who can afford them. 
COLLEGE (PEQUENA) UNIVERSIDAD: Después de graduarme de la 
escuela secundaria me matriculé en la universidad. NOT colegio, which 
refers to a private secondary school, often including the primary grades. 
Colegio in some countries also means a professional organization, such as 

the colegio de abogados, médicos, etc. Colegial—a student in a colegio. 

*COLORED (dyed, or with color) TENIDO: Este papel no es blanco, es 
tenido. (black racially) DE COLOR: Gente de color. NOT colorado, 
which usually means red or vermillion. Ponerse colorado—to blush. 
Note: Academy says colorado can mean “que tiene color,” but it is never 
used in modern times in that sense. 

*COMPETITION COMPETENCIA: En aquel negocio hay mucha 
competencia. NOT competicién, which, when used at all, means a tourna- 
ment, sporting event: Se celebraron muchas competiciones deportivas el 
afio pasado. Competente—capable, because of specialized knowledge, of 
judging a certain matter; or, sometimes, adequate: es una recompensa 
competente. 

Note: Academy says that competicién may mean competencia, but McHale 
states that it is never used in that sense. 

COMPLEXION TEZ: CUTIS: Tiene la tez morena, NOT complexién, 
which (although seldom used in modern Spanish) means constitution, 
temperament: Don Quijote era de complexién recia. 

COMPROMISE (n.) TRANSACCION, ARREGLO: Los senadores tercos 
no quisieron llegar a una transaccién. NOT compromiso, which means a 
solemn obligation (Este compromiso no lo quiero desechar); difficult 
situation (Me pone Ud. en un compromiso); and appointment (Tengo 
compromiso con él a las 3). 

Note: Academy lists as second meaning of compromiso, “Convenio entre 
litigantes por el cual comprometen su litigio en jueces Arbitros.” I believe 
that this is strictly a legal usage and quite limited. 

*CONFIDENCE CONFIANZA: Tenemos confianza en nuestra hija. NOT 
usually confidencia, which means a secret: Hizo sus confidencias a su 
hermana. De confianza—trustworthy, intimate: amigo de confianza; en 
confianza or confidencialmente—confidentially. 

Note: Academy makes confianza and confidencia synonymous, but in 
current usage there is little if any overlapping. McHale (D) specifically 
warns against confusing them. : 

*CONGRATULATE FELICITAR, DAR LA ENHORABUENA: Le 
felicito por su éxito. NOT often congratular, which in the reflexive form 
means to be glad: Me congratularé de que tenga éxito. 
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Note: Academy sanctions a congratular in the sense of felicitar, but does 
not in this case reflect normal usage at present. 

CONSERVATIVE (adj. and n.) CONSERVADOR: Como viejo, tiene 
ideas conservadoras. NOT conservativo (adj.), which means preservative ; 
it is not common. 

*CONSTIPATION ESTRENIMIENTO: El chocolate a veces causa 
estreiiimiento. NOT constipacién; Academy says constipacién de vientre 
is used in our sense, but Larousse labels the usage as infrequent. Constipado 
—common cold, ill with a cold. McHale (D) says constipacién may mean 
a bad cold. 

CONVENE REUNIRSE, JUNTARSE: Los socios del club se reunieron 
en el Casino. NOT convenir, which means (1) agree; (2) suit, fit, 
harmonize. , 

Note: Academy notes for convenir, as a second acceptation: “Acudir o 


juntarse varias personas en un mismo lugar,” but this meaning is certainly 
not current today. 


CONVENIENT COMODO: No me es cémodo ir a esa hora. NOT con- 
veniente, which means advisable, suitable: No es conveniente acostarse tan 
tarde. Conveniencia—suitability, advisability ; comodidad—comfort, con- 
venience. 

CORRESPONDENT (n.) CORRESPONSAL: El director del diario 
envié un corresponsal a México. NOT usually correspondiente, which is 
chiefly used as an adjective meaning corresponding, related. 

*COURAGE VALOR, VALENTIA: Recibié sus condecoraciones por su 

valor extraordinario. NOT coraje, which in contemporary Spanish means 
anger, passion. Valoroso—brave ; corajudo—exceedingly angry. 
Note: Academy gives for coraje the acceptation: “Impetuosa decisién y 
esfuerzo del Animo; valor.” Larousse observes, “Esta acepcién usada en 
otro tiempo en castellano se considera hoy como galicismo y debe 
rechazarse.” Barcia says, “En el valor entra la prudencia. En el coraje 
entra la célera,” Santamaria lists corajudo as an Argentinism meaning 
“valoroso, animoso, esforzado, valiente,” which may be considered an 
archaism. It is interesting to note that an obsolete meaning of courage in 
English is “temper, spirit.” 

CRUDE TOSCO, RUDO: Habian construido una tosca vivienda en la 
selva. NOT ordinarily crudo, which means raw: fruta cruda; un invierno 
crudo. The English usage, “crude oil” has an intimation of the Spanish 
meaning. See also RUDE. 

CUP TAZA: Es conveniente tomar una taza de té cuando se esta cansado. 
NOT copa which is a wine glass or goblet. However, cup, in the sense 
of trophy, is copa: la copa internacional. 

Note: McHale (D) states that copa is sometimes used in the Southwest 
of the United States for cup, due to English influence. 

DATE (time) FECHA: La fecha de su llegada es el 29 de julio. (fruit) 
DATIL: Se cultiva el ddtil en el sur de California. (appointment) CITA: 
Tengo una cita con ella esta noche. NOT dato, which is used principally in 
the plural to mean information, facts. 

DEFINITELY DEFINITIVAMENTE, EN DEFINIDA: Quiere defini- 
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tivamente que asistamos a la reunién. NOT definidamente, which is seldom 
used, but which may mean in a defined manner. 

DEVISE INVENTAR: Inventé una nueva esquema para aprender los 
verbos castellanos. NOT divisar, which is a somewhat literary word 
meaning to see, perceive: A lo lejos se divisaba la figura de un jinete. One 
should be careful to note also that divisar does not mean to divide; use 
dividir. However, divisién—division. 

DIGNIFIED SERIO, GRAVE: Su manera grave indicaba bien a las 
claras que no era un hombre cualquiera. NOT digno, which means worthy, 
deserving. 

DISGRACE (n.) VERGUENZA, DESHONRA: Es una vergiienza que 
haya tanta pobreza en un pais de tanta riqueza natural. NOT desgracia, 
which means misfortune. Vergonzoso—disgraceful ; desgraciado—unfortu- 
nate. (According to Santamaria, desgraciado in some parts of Spanish 
America is a very insulting adjective.) In gaucho parlance desgracia may 
mean a murder, killing. Es léstima—it is unfortunate. 

DISGUST (n.) REPUGNANCIA, AVERSION, ASCO: Es tan grosero 
que siento repugnancia hacia él. NOT disgusto, which simply means dis- 
pleasure or, sometimes, a minor quarrel (He tenido un disgusto con mi 
hermano), or grief (Eso le daria un disgusto a mi madre.) Repugnante— 
disgusting; me da asco—it disgusts me (a fairly strong expression) ; 
disgustado—displeased, “put out” ; disgustar—to annoy. 

DISHONEST NO HONRADO, FRAUDULENTO: ES un negocio 
fraudulento. NOT deshonesto, which means indecent, “dirty”: Tenia la 
mala costumbre de emplear palabras deshonestas. See HONEST. 

DISTRESS PENA, ANGUSTIA: Su falta de seriedad me causé bastante 
angustia. NOT destreza, which means skill, adeptness. 

DESTINATION DESTINO: 2 Cuando espera llegar a su destino? NOT 
destinacién which, according to Academy, is archaic for destino. 

DORMITORY RESIDENCIA: Siempre se siente mas ligado a la vida 
universitaria si se vive en una residencia de estudiantes. NOT dormitorio, 
which means bedroom, sleeping quarters. The difficulty here arises princi- 
pally from the fact that universities in Spanish-speaking countries do not 
ordinarily have dormitories, 

EDITOR REDACTOR, DIRECTOR: El dtrector del Diario de la Marina 
es el Dr. Ramiro Guerra. NOT editor, which means publisher. Casa editora 
(editorial)—publishing house; editar—to publish; compilador—editor (of 
an anthology, for example.) 

Note: McHale indicates that editor is sometimes misused to translate its 
English cognate and warns against the usage. 

EFFECTIVE EFICAZ: Su método es eficaz. NOT efectivo, which means 
real, true: No sabemos la causa efectiva. Efectivamente, en efecto—in fact, 
as a matter of fact. 

Note: Levy indicates that efectivo is often used in Mexico with the 
English meaning. 

ELABORATE (vw. and adj.) (v.) AMPLIAR, PERFECCIONAR: No 
quiso ampliar su declaracién. (adj.) DETALLADO, ACICALADO, 
SUNTUOSO: un plan detallado; un discurso acicalado; una decoracién 
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suntuosa, NOT elaborar, elaborado, which mean, respectively, to prepare, 
make, manufacture; and prepared, manufactured. Este pan esta elaborado 
con la mejor harina. Elaboracién—preparation, making. 

EMBARRASSED DESCONCERTADO, CONFUSO: AI hacer tal error, 
quedé muy confuso. NOT embarazada which means pregnant. Embarazo— 
pregnancy; also obstacle, hindrance, but seldom used that way. 

ESTIMATE (v.) CALCULAR: Calculé que los gastos llegarian a mas de 
cien délares. NOT usually estimar, which means to esteem or consider, 
believe: Su amigo le estimaba mucho. Se estima que no habra guerra. 
Cdlculo—estimate ; estimacién—esteem. 

EVENTUAL FINAL: El triunfo final de nuestra causa. NOT eventual, 
which means possible, depending on circumstances: Hicieron preparativos 
para la eventual pérdida de su fortuna. Andando el tiempo, al fin— 
eventually. Eventualidad and eventuality have approximately the same 
meaning. 

Note: The English eventual, according to Webster, may have the same 
meaning as the Spanish eventual, “dependent on events, contingent,” but 
I think you will agree that the usage is unusual. 

EXIT SALIDA: Todos se dirigieron a la salida del teatro. NOT é-ito, 
which means outcome, success. Some purists have criticized the use of 
éxito in the sense of success, insisting on buen éxito, but current usage is 
emphatic and optimistic with regards to éxito as equivalent to success. 

EXPLODE ESTALLAR, REVENTAR: La bomba estallé en seguida. In 

the most fastidious Spanish NOT explotar, which means to exploit: ex- 
plotar una mina; explotar a los obreros. 
Note: Larousse says with regard to explotar, ‘““Neol. Barbarismo por hacer 
explosién.” It has been a favorite point with the defenders of a pure 
Castilian. It is included here only with some misgivings, since its use for 
explode has gained wide currency. 

EXTRAVAGANT PRODIGO, GASTADOR: Es prédigo con su dinero. 

NOT extravagante, which means strange, eccentric: Esta enamorado y tal 
vez por eso su conducta parece tan extravagante. Manirroto, botarate— 
spendthrift. 
Note: McHale (D) notes that extravagante is a frequent Anglicism for 
prédigo, but he condemns the usage. When Webster defines extravagant 
as “exceeding due bounds,” we can see the original common origin of 
the cognates. 

FABRIC TELA, TEJIDO: Esta tela es de algodén. NOT fdbrica, which 
means factory, q.v. Fabricante—manfacturer. 

FACTORY FABRICA: Es duefio de una fdbrica de tejidos. NOT factoria, 
which means a trading post, especially in a colonial country. Its use is 
infrequent. 

Note: Santamaria: “Factoria—Anglicismo que ha invadido a Méjico, 
por fabrica.” 

FACULTAD (The teaching staff of an educational institution) PRO- 
FESORADO, CUERPO DOCENTE: Nuestra universidad tiene excelente 
profesorado. FACULTAD corresponds to faculty only in the sense of 
ability, power, aptitude. In academic parlance it refers to a professional 
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school of a university: Facultad de Medicina, Derecho, etc. 
Note: McHale specifically condemns the use of facultad for profesorado 
as an Anglicism. 

FASTIDIOUS (delicate to a fault) MELINDROSO; (discriminating, 
neat) PULCRO, ESMERADO: Es muy esmerado en todo lo que hace. 
NOT fastidioso, which means boring, annoying: Es fastidioso tener que 
guardar cama cuando hace buen tiempo. Fastidiar—to bore, annoy; 
pulcritud—neatness. 

FEAST BANQUETE, FESTIN: Una cena en su casa es un verdadero 
banquete. NOT fiesta, which means a party, celebration, not necessarily 
with food. Fiesta and feast coincide in the meaning of religious celebration. 
Festejo—an affair offered in someone’s honor. Festividad—a religious 
celebration. 

FINE (in the common colloquial sense of very good) EXCELENTE, 
MARAVILLOSO: La comida era excelente. (subtle) SUTIL—un argu- 
mento sutil. NOT usually fino, which means small, delicate, refined, pure 
(oro fino). 

FORMAL (persons) FORMALISTA, TIESO: Se dice que los ingleses son 
muy formalistas; (social function) DE ETIQUETA, CEREMONIOSO 
(latter also applied to persons) : Sera un baile de etigucta y hay que llevar 
traje de etiqueta. NOT formal, which means serious-minded, reliable: 
Es un nifio formal y aplicado. 

Note: Spanish-speaking residents of the United States often make the 
error of confusing the English formal with Spanish formal. 

FRICTION ROZAMIENTO, DISCORDIA: Entre él y su socio hay 
bastante discordia. NOT usually friccién, which means the act of rubbing: 
una friccién con alcohol. Friccionar—to rub or scrub. 

GENIAL CORDIAL, AFABLE: Mi abuelo era un viejito muy afable. 
NOT genial, which means marked with genius or talent: una idea genial. 
Note: There is a meaning for genial given in Webster which corresponds 
to the Spanish cognate, but I venture to say that it is nearly obsolete. 

GENTLE DOCIL, SUAVE, MANSO: Décil como una borreguita; una 
brisa suave; un toro manso. NOT gentil, which means refined, courteous, 
pleasant: Me trat6 de una manera muy gentil. As a noun, it may mean 
pagan, unbeliever. Gentileza—courtesy. 

GRACEFUL GARBOSO, AIROSO: Bailando, Maria es sumamente 
garbosa. NOT usually gracioso, the most common meaning for which is 
amusing, witty; it also has the connotation of pleasing or charming. 
Gracia—wit, sense of humor, charm; tiene gracia—he (or it) is funny. 

GRADE (quality of school work) NOTA;; (division of public school work) 
ANO; (slope of hill) CUESTA; (kind or quality) CLASE, CALIDAD. 
NOT grado, which means degree; used in the academic sense, and in 
relation to thermometers, compasses, etc, 

GRATIFICATION GUSTO, PLACER: Grande era su placer cuando 
encontraron al nifio. NOT gratificacién, which means a tip to an employee 
or reward for extraordinary service: Se ofrece una gratificacién con- 
siderable al que encuentre la joya. Gratificar—to give money for some 
service; dar gusto—to gratify. 
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Note: Webster justifies the use of gratification in the sense of reward or 
gratuity, but it sounds unfamiliar. 

*HONEST HONRADO: El hombre honrado es siempre respetado. NOT 

honesto, which usually means decent, virtuous, chaste. Honestidad—de- 
cency, chastity; honradez—honesty. 
Note: Academy gives honrado as a last meaning for honesto. McHale (D) 
claims that this meaning is very infrequent among authors not influenced 
by English or French, but concedes that “many people do not notice the 
difference (between honrado and honesto) any more.” In all honesty, I 
believe that common parlance observes the distinction quite consistently. 
It is recalled the Elizabethan English frequently used honest in the sense 
of chaste. 

IDIOM MODISMO: Los modismos espafioles son expresivos. NOT usually 
idioma, which means language. 

Note: The two cognates approximate each other in the infrequent accepta- 
tion of particular manner of speech: el idioma académico—academic idiom. 

IGNORAR NO HACER CASO DE, PASAR POR ALTO: EI valiente 
no hace caso del peligro. NOT ignorar, which means to be ignorant of: 
El turista ignora las costumbres del pais. 

Note: McHale labels this error an “anglicismo execrable.” 

INDIAN INDIO: Hay muchos indios en Méjico. NOT indiano, which in 
Spain refers to a Spaniard who returns from Spanish America a wealthy 
man. 

*INFANT CRIATURA: ;Qué criatura mas preciosa! NOT usually 
infante, which means an infantryman, or the sons of a king, aside from 
the crown prince. 

Note: Academy justifies the English meaning for infante, but Larousse and 
common experience say it is infrequent. 

INFORMAL (party) INTIMO, DE CONFIANZA: Una fiesta intima; 

(dress) ORDINARIO, DE SPORT: traje ordinario; (person) NO CON- 
VENCIONAL, NO CEREMONIOSO: (manner) FRANCO, SENCIL- 
LO. NOT informal, which means unreliable or rowdy : Perdié su puesto por 
ser tan informal. 
Note: I suspect that the difficulty of translating informal into Spanish 
stems from the fact that the concept has not been too congenial to the 
Hispanic tradition. How, for example, would you fully translate “informal 
living’? See FORMAL. 

INTEND PENSAR: Pienso hacerlo. NOT intentar, which means to try; 
NOR entender—to understand. 

INTOXICATE EMBRIAGAR, EMBORRACHAR: El aguardiente le 
embriagé. NOT intoxicar, which means to poison: Se intoxicéd con 
arsénico. Borracho—intoxicated ; intoxicado—poisoned. 

LABORER TRABAJADOR; (day laborer) JORNALERO; (factory 
worker) OBRERO. NOT usually labrador, which refers only to one who 
works the fields, a farmer. 

LARGE GRANDE: Compré una casa grande, NOT largo, which means 
long. 

LECTURE CONFERENCIA: EI distinguido profesor dié6 una confe- 
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rencia sobre los problemas de la actualidad mundial. NOT lectura, which 
means reading: La lectura del manuscrito era bien dificil. Conferenciante 
(or conferencista)—lecturer ; lector—reader. 

Note: Conferencia may also mean conference. 

*LIBRARY BIBLIOTECA: Su biblioteca particular era grande y lujosa. 
NOT libreria, which in contemporary usage means bookstore. Bibliotecario 
—librarian; librero—bookseller. 

Note: Academy says libreria may be equivalent to biblioteca, but I agree 
with McHale that this was only true centuries ago. 

LUXURY LUJO: Siempre vivid en un ambiente de lujo. NOT lujuria, 
which means lewdness, sensual excess. Lujoso—luxurious; lujurioso— 
lecherous; frondoso—luxuriant (growth). 

Note: In contemporary journalese lujo has taken on the meaning of 
abundance: con lujo de detalles. 

MANTLE (cloak) MANTO; (shelf) REPISA. NOT mantel, which 
means tablecloth (cover). 

MAYOR ALCALDE: el alcalde de la ciudad. NOT mayor, which means 
greater or older. 

Note: Mayor is used for alcalde in New Mexican Spanish. 

MEASURE MEDIDA: Vamos a tomar la medida de este cuarto. NOT 
mesura, which means dignified deportment, deliberate behavior, modera- 
tion: El rey hablé al Concejo con mesura. Mesurado—measured in the 
sense of slow, deliberate. 

Note: Academy describes the use of mesura for medida as archaic. 

NOTICE (v.) NOTAR, FIJARSE EN: No se fijé en mi nuevo sombrero. 
(n.) AVISO: Hemos puesto un aviso en la cartelera. NOT noticiar (no- 
ticear), which means to give notice, or noticia, which means news. 

*OCCURRENCE SUCESO: Tales sucesos pasan todos los dias. NOT 
usually ocurrencia, which generally means a funny thought or a bright 
idea: Tuvo la ocurrencia de hacer la excursién a pie. 

Note: Academy says, “Encuentro, suceso casual, ocasién, 0 coyuntura,” 
but McHale (D) seems to be correct in explaining that the word is sel- 
dom used that way at present. 

*OFFICE OFICINA, DESPACHO: Esta trabajando en su despacho. 
NOT oficio, which means trade, occupation: El oficio de albafiil requiere 
mucha destreza. Oficio can also mean an official document, a religious 
rite, or official duty. 

Note: Academy lists as the eighth definition of oficio, “Departamento 
donde trabajan los empleados publicos o particulares”; this meaning is 
unknown to most of us. 

PARENTS PADRES: Mis padres estan en casa. NOT parientes, which 
means relatives. Parentesco—relationship. 

*PATRON (of a dance, organization) PATROCINADOR; (customer) 
PARROQUIANO; (saint) PATRONO. NOT patrén, which means boss, 
owner, pattern. 

Note: Academy includes for patrén the meaning of “defensor, protector, 
amparador,” but I cannot imagine where that would fit in with ordinary, 
contemporary usage. 
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PINCH (v.) PELLIZCAR: ; Hombre, no me pellizques! NOT pinchay, 
which means to prick, puncture: Se le pinché su llanta. In some countries 
pinchar has an obscene meaning. 

PREPARATIONS PREPARATIVOS: Hizos todos los preparativos para 

el viaje. NOT preparaciones, which means in common parlance medicine, 
medical prescriptions, etc. 
Note: As is so frequent, Academy gives an inconclusive definition: 
“Accién y efecto de preparar y prepararse”; I can assure you, however, 
that the distinction made is in accord with common usage. In the singular 
preparacién has the meaning of preparation. 

PRESCRIPTION Since current usage in English has narrowed the mean- 
ing of the word to a pharmaceutical preparation, the only common equiva- 
lent is RECETA. Prescripcién is used only in the legal sense of acquiring 
property by possession. 

PRESERVE (v.) CONSERVAR: Voy a conservar estos papeles impor- 
tantes. NOT preservar, which means to protect (against some danger). La 
vacuna preserva contra la viruela. Conservas—“preserves” (food). 
Note: We have something of the Spanish meaning of preservar in the 
old-fashioned expression, “May the Lord preserve us.” 

PRETEND FINGIR, SIMULAR: Fingié estar asombrado. NOT pre- 
tender, which means to try or to attempt to secure: Pretendié conven- 
cerme. 

POLICY (governmental) POLITICA: nuestra politica exterior; (per- 
sonal) IDEAL, CURSO DE ACCION: Mi curso de accién es no hacerle 
caso: (insurance) POLIZA: una pédliza de incendio. NEVER policia, 
which means police. Politica may also mean politics; politico—politician ; 
hermano politico (cuiiado)—brother-in-law. 

PROCURE CONSEGUIR, COMPRAR: No pude conseguir el libro. NOT 
ordinarily procurar, which means to try: Procure Ud. venir mafiana. 
Note: Santamaria gives procurarse as an americanismo: “Adquirir, 
hacerse uno de algo que necesita o le es util.” McHale states that procurar 
used instead of proporcionar is a Gallicism. Semantic development seems 
to be on the march here and it must be admitted that the use of procurarse 
for procure has become very general in Spanish America. 

PULCHRITUDE This word, so abused by American journalists, cannot 
be translated by pulcritud, which means neatness. Use belleza. See FAS- 
TIDIOUS. 

PURPLE MORADO, VIOLETA: EI cielo morado de la tarde. NOT 
purpura, which means crimson. McHale says it is almost the color of 
blood. Ampulosidad—“purple patches.” 

RAT RATA. NOT rato, which means a short space of time: Espere un 
rato. Ratén—mouse; Ratoncillo Miguelito—Mickey Mouse. 

REALIZE DARSE CUENTA DE, COMPRENDER: Me di cuenta de 
eso cuando ya era tarde. NOT usually realizar, which means to carry 
out, make a reality: Al fin realizé su proyecto. The Spanish and English 
verbs occasionally coincide, as in: Realizé su ambicién. 

RECORD (v.) APUNTAR, INSCRIBIR, REGISTRAR: Lo apunté en su 
cuaderno. NOT recordar, which means to remember or to remind. 
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*REGISTER (v.) (in school) MATRICULARSE, INSCRIBIRSE: cua- 
tro mil alumnos se matricularon en la universidad; (a letter) CERTIFI- 
CAR; (an emotion) MOSTRAR. NOT commonly registrar, which means 
to search or inspect: Registraron el equipaje. 

Note: Academy includes the meaning of matricularse for registrar, but 
I agree with McHale that it is not usual. 

REMARK (v.) OBSERVAR: Observé que era muy tarde. NOT remarcar, 
which in its limited usage means to mark again. 

RENT (v.) ALQUILAR, ARRENDAR: Voy a alquilar un coche. (n.) 
ALQUILER: EI alquiler de esta casa es subido. NOT rentar, which 
means to produce income; NOR renta, which means income: Puede vivir 
de sus rentas. Se alquila—for hire or for rent. 

Note: Renta in the English sense of rent has become quite common in 
Mexico. 

REPORT (v.) INFORMAR, DAR CUENTA: Informamos del suceso a 
las autoridades correspondientes; (makes one’s presence known) PRE- 
SENTARSE: Se presenté ante el capitan. NOT reportar(se) which 
means to check or hold in one’s feelings. 

Note: Santamaria gives reportar and reportear as americanismos “en el 
sentido de recoger y llevar noticias, oficio propio de periodistas.” Reportar 
means to report in New Mexican Spanish. This Anglicism is not used in 
all parts of Spanish America by any means. 

(n.) INFORME, NOTICIA: No creo que sea verdadera la noticia de 
que murié. NOT reporte, which is limited in modern usage to technical 
terminology in lithography. 

Note: Larousse labels the use of reporte for noticia as archaic, eu 
McHale appears to accept it. 

RESORT (n.) BALNEARIO: LUGAR DE VERANEO: Vifia del Mar 
es un balneario famoso. NOT resorte, which means a mechanical spring: 
Se le rompieron los resortes del coche. Ultimo recurso, ultima instancia— 
last resort. 

ROMANCE (sentimental or adventurous novel) NOVELA FOLLETI- 
NESCA; (love affair) AMORIO, AMORES; (exotic charm) EN- 
CANTO, ENSUENO: Méjico, tierra de encanto. NOT romance, which 
means a ballad, or the Spanish language: hablar en romance. 

Note: Larousse notes romance as a Gallicism for novela. Sarmiento, in his 
Facundo, uses romancista in the sense of novelist. These Gallicisms are 
passé. 

*RUDE GROSERO, DESCORTES, INCULTO: Traté a su amiga de una 
manera muy grosera. NOT rudo, which means rustic, rough, crude: Hizo 
una mesa ruda, 

Note: Although the distinction between the cognates may be delicate, I 
think it is worth while to observe. Un hombre rudo (rustic, countrified) 
may actually be very courteous within his own framework of custom. 
Academy includes as a fourth meaning for rudo “descortés, Aspero, gro- 
sero,” but I think this is simply the reaction of city men to country manners. 

SALARY SUELDO: El gerente recibia un sueldo considerable. NOT 

salario, which means wages for servants, day laborers, etc. 
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Note: Barcia defines salario as “paga doméstica” and adds that the deriva- 
tion involves the fact that the ancient Romans paid their servants with 
salt (sal). 

SANE CUERDO: No me parece loco, sino muy cuerdo. NOT sano, 
which means healthy or healthful. Sano y salvo—safe and sound: insano 
—crazy, insane. 

SCENERY (in the country) PAISAJE, PANORAMA: E] paisaje en el 
norte de Arizona es magnifico; (in a play) DECORADO, DECORA- 
CIONES: La comedia fué presentada con decorado artistico. NOT 
escenario, which means stage, literal or figurative. 

SCHOLAR ERUDITO, ESTUDIOSO: En esta universidad hay varios 
eruditos conocidos. NOT usually escolar, which, as an adjective, means 
pertaining to schools: libro escolar. In infrequent usage the two cognates 
may coincide in meaning a pupil. 

SENSIBLE SENSATO, CUERDO, RAZONABLE: Es un joven sensato; 
no gasta su dinero en tonterias. NOT sensible, which means sensitive or 
lamentable. Sensatez, cordura—good sense, wisdom; sensibleria—exces- 
Sive sensitivity; sensibilidad—sensitivity. 

SENTENCE ORACION, FRASE: En esta oracién, hay que notar cual es 
el verbo. NOT often sentencia, which means a kind of proverb or a ju- 
dicial decision. In the latter sense the cognates may be used with identical 
meanings. Note: McHale indicates that sentencia is sometimes used as an 
Anglicism in Spanish America to mean a sentence in grammar. 

SUAVE (urbane, smoothly polite) FINO, CULTO: (overly-polite) 
ZALAMERO. NOT suave, which means gentle, soft to the touch. 
Note: According to Santamaria and common tourist experience suave 
may mean in Mexico wonderful, admirable. 

SPADE PALA: AI labrador llevaba una pala en la mano. NOT espada, 
which means sword. Note: Espada is also the spade suit in playing cards 
and is represented on the cards by a sword. 

*SUBJECT (n.) ASUNTO, MATERIA, TEMA: El tema de su discurso 
era la civilizacién azteca. NOT usually sujeto, which means a person, 
an individual (Este sujeto no es mas que un vagabundo), or the gram- 
matical subject of a sentence. In common usage sujeto is somewhat de- 
preciative: guy, fellow. 

Note: Academy gives as one meaning of sujeto: “asunto o materia sobre 
que se habla o escribe.” McHale rejects this meaning as rarely used, and 
Larousse concurs. Sujeto, as an adjective, means fastened. 

SUCCEED LOGRAR, TENER EXITO: Afortunadamente, logré hacerlo. 
NOT suceder, which means to happen: El accidente sucedié en la Quinta 
Avenida. Suceso—event; éxito—success, q. v. 

*SUCCESS EXITO: La fiesta fué un éxito. NOT suceso, which means 

an event: Fué un suceso notable en la historia del pais. 
Note: Academy, it is true, lists “éxito, resultado” as a meaning for 
suceso. McHale clarifies the matter by saying that suceso may mean 
“resultado, término de un negocio,” and summarizes by saying that the 
use of suceso for success is a “feisimo galicismo o anglicismo.” 

SUGGESTION SUGERENCIA: Me hizo muchas sugerencias utiles sobre 
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la manera de proceder. NOT usually sugestién, which is a seldom-used 
word meaning the act of suggesting, or personal influence: “La sugestién 
de un pensamiento puede ser un principio de salud.” (Barcia) 

Note: Academy gives a broad definition for sugestiédn: “Accién de su- 
gerir,” but it is my impression that word is seldom, if ever, used as a 
translation of suggestion. Sugerencia appears to be an americanismo or 
neologism. 

SUPPORT (v.) SOSTENER, APOYAR, MANTENER: No puede sos- 
tener la familia. NOT soportar, which means to put up with, bear: No 
puedo soportar su indolencia. 

SYMPATHETIC COMPASIVO, MISERICORDIOSO: Era compasiva 
para con los pobres. NOT simpdtico, which means pleasing, agreeable: 
Juan era tan simpdtico que les gustaba a todos. Simpatia—affection ; com- 
pasién, condolencia—sympathy. 

ULTIMATE FINAL: Su meta final es la perfeccién en el uso de la 
lengua. NOT «ltimo, which means last. Ultimamente—recently. 

URGE INSTAR, IMPULSAR, ROGER: Me insté a que lo hiciera. NOT 
urgir, which means to be urgent: Urge hacer este trabajo. 

Note: Larousse says, “Es barbarismo hacer este verbo activo con el sen- 
tido de impulsar, etc.” 

VULGAR INDECENTE, DESHONESTO (q.v.): Usa lenguaje inde- 
cente. NOT vulgar, which means common, ordinary, trivial: idea vulgar; 
opinioén vulgar. The English has the same meaning as the Spanish in Vul- 
gar Latin (el latin vulgar)—Latin spoken by the common people. Vulga- 
rizar—to make understandable to the masses. 

Note: Both cognates are derived from the Latin, vulgus, meaning com- 


mon people. The ordinary English meaning reflects a dim view of the 
common people’s characteristics. 





“At Cornell we find that somewhere between two hundred and two hundred 
forty contact-hours of efficient instruction is the amount necessary to get a man 
on a good start towards the learning of a language, regardless of what the 
language is.”—Professor J Mitton Cowan, Director of the Division of 
Languages, Cornell University, at the Thirty-Fifth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, New York, N.Y., November 8, 1948. 














THE KING’S VICTUALS 


Pau P. RoGers 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


N THE chapter of Arthur Stanley Riggs’s book on Velazquez published 

in Hispania for November, 1947, entitled “Velazquez: Prisoner of 
the King,” not the least interesting part is that which describes in some 
detail the elaborate ceremony attendant upon the royal dinner. But Mr. 
Riggs twice arouses the reader’s further interest and twice leaves it, and 
undoubtedly his own as well, unsatisfied. Referring to data available to 
him, he says, “Of all the details those governing food are the most inter- 
esting and informative, without telling us anything about what Majesty 
ate or drank.”* Again, when mentioning as his source the lengthy descrip- 
tion of the process given in the Enciclopedia universal of Espasa, he tells 
us, “Not one word is set down regarding what was eaten or drunk... .”” 
(Italics mine in both cases. ) 

It has occurred to me that a few details about the food that actually 
was set before King Philip IV might be of interest to readers of HIsPANIA, 
for some information is indeed to be found. 

Now it happened that Philip IV had as cook one of the illustrious 
culinary masters of his day, one Francisco Fernandez Montiiio, a creative 
artist of great talent whose fame crossed international boundary lines 
and who was author of the second earliest treatise on cooking to be pub- 
lished in Spain, Arte de cocina, pasteleria, bizcocheria y conservaria 
(1662).* In this work the author not only gives precise instructions for the 
management of the kitchen, for the concoction of many dishes and for 
their service, but he tells us what food was set before the king and re- 
produces a few menus that he himself drew up for the table of his royal 
master. 

These menus and many other interesting details about the regal dinners 
have been copied by José Deleito y Pifiuela in his fascinating book, El 
rey se divierte (Madrid, 1935), and from this work I draw the informa- 
tion that follows. 

In a list of expenditures of the royal house taken by the author of 


* Hispania, XXX, 505. * Ibid., 506. 

*Though this book was published about two years after Velazquez’s death in 
1660, its content was the work of the preceding years. Hence the items of food 
suggested must have been the same as those placed on the table of the king during 


the eight years following 1652, the period during which Velazquez was Philip’s 
A posentador. 
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El rey se divierte from a detailed account of these by the palace chronicler, 
Alfonso Niujiez de Castro, in his Sélo Madrid es Corte (1653), we find 
an item which plainly informs us that the king regularly sat down to a 
dinner of twelve courses and a supper of eight: “Gastos de S.M. (12 
platos de comida y 8 de cena ordinariamente) . . . 14.000 [ducados].”* 

What these courses were is explained by Fernandez Montifio, who 
enumerates in alphabetical order all the dishes of His Majesty’s table and 
lists some of the viandas, as he calls the various courses. His first listed 
menu runs as follows: 


PRIMERA LISTA DE BANQUETES DE NAVIDAD 


Perniles con los principios 

Ollas podridas 

Pavos asados con su salsa 

Pastelillos saboyanos de ternera hojaldrados 

Pichones y torreznos asados 

Platillo de artaletes* de aves sobre sopas de natas 

Bollos de vacia 

Perdices asadas, con.salsa de limones 

Capirotada’ con solomo y salchichas y perdices 

Lechones asados con sopas de queso y azticar y canela 

Hojaldres de masa de levadura con enjundia de puerco 

Pollas asadas 

Frutas: Uvas, melones, limas dulces 0 naranjas, pasas y almendras, orejones, 
manteca fresca, peras y camuesas, aceitunas y queso, conservas y suplicaciones® 


Another menu, with the rather casual title of Una comida por el mes 
de mayo, consists of thirteen courses and a bounteous supply of dessert :* 


Perniles con los principios 

Capones de leche asados 

Ollas de carnero y aves y jamones de tocino 
Pasteles hojaldrados 

Platillos de pollos con habas 

Truchas cocidas 

Gigotes de piernas de carnero 

Torreznos asados y criadillas de carnero 
Cazuelas de natas 

Platillos de artaletes de ternera y lechuga 
Empanadillas de torreznos con masa dulce 


‘José Deleito y Pifiuela, El rey se divierte, 140 ff. * Ibid., 136. 

*The Diccionario de autoridades defines artaletes as “Empanadillas o pastelillos 
hechas con carne picada de ave o ternera, dulce o algtin otro ingrediente.” 

* Defined in the Diccionario de autoridades as “Guisado de huevos, ajos y hierbas, 
hecho para bafiar o rebozar otro plato, cubriéndole a modo de capirote, de donde 
toma su nombre.” 

* Defined by Deleito y Pifiuela as “Barquillos estrechos y largos,” op. cit., 136, 
n. 4. * Ibid., 137. 
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Aves en alfitete?® frio con huevos mejidos™ 
Platos de aleachofas con jarretes de tocino 





Frutas: Albaricoques, fresas, cerezas, guindas, limas, natas, pasas, almendras, 


aceitunas, queso, conservas, confites, suplicaciones y requesones 


According to Deleito y Pifiuela the menus recommended for September 
are about the same. But there follows one for a modest merienda com- 
pared with which the foregoing meals are little more than a snack, or as 
it is better put by the author just mentioned, “A su lado, las ollas servidas 
en las bodas de Camacho el Rico, encanto de Sancho Panza, no fueron 


sino un insignificante piscolabis.”™ 


UNA MERIENDA*’ 


Perniles cocidos 

Capones o pavos asados calientes 
Pastelones de ternera y pollos y cafias calientes 
Empanadas calientes 

Pichones y torreznos asados 

Perdices asadas 

Bollos maimones o de vacia 

Empanadas de gazapos en masa dulce 
Lenguas de salchichones y cecinas 
Gigotes de capones sobre sopas de natas 
Tortas de manjar blanco y natas y mazapan 
Hojaldres rellenos 

Salchichones de lechones enteros 

Capones rellenos frios sobre alfitete frio 
Empanadas de pavos 

Tortillas de huevos y torreznos 
Empanadas de Benagon 

Cazuelas de pies de puerco con pifiones 
Salpicones de vaca y tocino magro 
Empanadas de truchas 

Costradas de limoncillos y huevos mejidos 
Conejos en huerta 

Empanadas de liebres 

Fruta de pestifios 

Truchas cocidas 

Noclos de masa dulce 

Panecillos rellenos de masa de levadura 
Platos de frutas verdes 

Fruta rellena 

Empanadas de perdices en masa de bollos 
Bufiuelos de manjar blanco y frutilla de lo mismo 


* Described by Deleito y Pifiuela as “Composicién de masa a modo de sémola,” 


op. cit., 137. 
™“Huevos pasados por agua,” ibid. * Thid. * Ibid. 
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Empanadillas de cuajada o Ginebradas 
Truchas en escabeche 

Plato de papin tostado con cafias 
Solomos de vaca rellenos 

Cuajada de platos 

Almojananas*™* 


To this formidable array of courses Fernandez Montifio adds fruit 
and preserves and suggests, apparently in all seriousness, that “Si la 
merienda fuese un poco tarde, con servir pastelones de ollas podridas 
pasara por cena.” 

In addition to the many dishes listed in the above menus, the cocinero 
del rey recommends numerous others and, in his manual, explains their 
confection. Deleito y Pifiuela has culled for us the names of several of 
these: “Sopas varias; salpicon de vaca; albondiguillas de ave; zanahorias 
con pescado cecial; varias clases de arroz; alcachofas; alcuzcuz; pardo y 
roscon; bufiuelos de queso, de viento y de arroz; berengenas; borrajas ; 
barbos; besugos; bizcochos de harina de trigo, de almidén y de arroz; 
torrijas ; calabazas y cebollas rellenas ; venados ; cabrito; capon; caracoles ; 
cangrejos; calamares; pulpos; ostras . . .; criadillas; potaje de cas- 
tafias; empanadas de menudillos, de pies de puerco, de masa dulce y de 
carnes, aves, pescados, jabali, etc.; chicharrones; pifias; grullas asadas 
con salsa . . .; varias clases de huevos ; tortilla de queso ; lechugas ; lamprea ; 
langostas guisadas; manteca de vacas; migas; longanizas; morcillas; 
membrillos asados ; mostachones ; pasteles de ave, carnero y leche; nabos ; 
repollo; rosquillas; tortas de orejones, de nata, de agraz, de cidra verde, 
de almendras, de frutas, de datiles, de acelgas, de ternera o cabrito.”** 

This, then, is what the king ate, or at least these are the dishes prepared 
by the famous Francisco Fernandez Montiifio and set before him whom 
Quevedo addressed as Catélica, sacra, real Magestad.” That Philip IV 
could do more than taste here and there from such an overabundance 
was hardly possible. 

Two or three other details of Mr. Rigg’s description of the protocol 
connected with the royal dinner need amplification or clarification. Riggs 
drew his information, as he states, from the Enciclopedia universal, which 
in turn got its material from Gil Gonzalez Davila’s Teatro de las 
grandezas de Madrid (1623) and, more importantly, from Antonio 
Rodriguez Villa’s Etiquetas de la Casa de Austria (1875). These authorities 
served also as the sources for Deleito y Pifiuela’s chapters on dining and 
dinner etiquette at the court of Philip IV. But whereas the Enciclopedia 


* Deleite y Pifiuela corrects this to Almojabanus, defined by the Diccionario de autori- 
dades as “Cierta torta que se hace de masa con queso y otras cosas,” etc. 


™ Ibid., 139. 
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summarizes, apparently with some freedom, Deleito y Pifiuela copies with 
greater attention to his sources. 

The king did not regularly eat in public view, but usually in private 
in a small room, and served only by his géntileshombres. The public 
meals occurred but once a week and were attended with the elaborate 
ceremony described by Riggs, though it is hardly likely that the strict 
etiquette of the court allowed less rigor in the ritual of the private 
meals, even if it permitted less pomp and ostentation. 

It was at these weekly public meals that the mayordomo semanero, 
Rigg’s “mayordomo of the week,” appeared and presided over the func- 
tionaries who were to be present at the king’s dinner. He accompanied 
the king as the latter entered the large hall which was open to the view 
of the public. It was he who went to the kitchen with a numerous retinue 
to get the dishes which were to be served to His Majesty. But it was not 
he who handed the king his napkin, The “bread-server” first gave the 
napkin to the mayordomo semanero, who in turn handed it to the mayor- 
domo mayor, or to the individual of highest category in attendance, and 
this last delivered it to the king. 

Riggs has described the ceremonial that accompanied the serving of 
each course or plate. It may be of interest to learn how the drink was 
served, for the king did drink wine, though there is no listing by Deleito y 
Pifiuela of the types or varieties available to him either at his private 
or public meals. The mayordomo semanero stood at the king’s side, staff 
in hand and attentive to every gustatory whim of the monarch. Next to him 
was the copero. When the king wished to drink, the latter received the 
royal goblet from the sumiller de la cava, who had it prepared and ready 
on a side board and who uncovered it under the eye of the médico de 
semana. The copero covered it again and carried it to the king, escorted 
on his brief journey by the mace-bearers and the “usher of the hall,” 
serving it to him on bended knee while holding a salver under the sover- 
eign’s chin, in order that no single drop should fall on his raiment. The 
drink taken, the copero restored the cup to the sideboard and the “bread- 
server” came up with a napkin that the monarch might wipe his lips. 

To finish the picture given by Riggs, it need only be added that when 
the meal was over, it was the duty of the Chief Carver to brush from the 
king’s clothing any crumbs that might have fallen upon it. Then the 
mayordomo semanero escorted His Majesty to his chamber and each dish 
was returned to whence it had come with suitable ceremony and with the 
dignified retinue that had accompanied it earlier to the royal table. 














SARMIENTO’S CHILEAN TYPES 


JouHN KENNETH LESLIE 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


HE classic study of Argentine national character, for all its haste 

of composition and despite the political bias of the moment, is 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s Facundo (1845). Perhaps the best, cer- 
tainly the best-known pages of this, Sarmiento’s most important book, are 
those few which are devoted to his masterful characterizations of the gaucho 
types. These descriptions of the genus gaucho in its four main species 
—the rastreador, the baqueano, the gaucho malo, and the cantor—are little 
classics, not only of Argentine literature, but of Argentine sociology and 
social history as well. They are fundamental to any comprehension of the 
character and history of the limitless pampa whose products and people 
have made Argentina great. And, incidentally, they are related to one 
phase of the widespread costumbrista movement of the time—that of the 
gallery of types.? 

During some sixteen years of exile Sarmiento lived across the Andes, 
in Chile.* One regrets that he wrote there no book as essential to the 
understanding of Chilean life and institutions as Facundo is to the inter- 
pretation of his own land. Yet among the people of the trans-Andean re- 
public were significant and picturesque social types worthy of his pen— 
for example, the huaso, Chile’s counterpart of the gaucho, though he was 
never idealized as the latter was. In one of his newspaper articles Sarmiento 


himself lists some of the Chilean types which merited description and 
analysis: 


Cada seccién del continente americano tiene sus especialidades, sus carac- 
teres orijinales. Chile tiene los suyos, interesantes i raros. El minero, el con- 
trabandista de la cordillera, el cangallero, el cateador, son orijinalidades ameri- 
canas, chilenas, con costumbres, moral e ideas i aun vestidos escepcionales ; 


* Facundo, Chap. II. 

*As is well known, the gallery of types was a popular form of costumbrista 
literature in England, France and the Hispanic world. One recalls, in France, 
especially Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes (1841-32), and in Spain, its counter- 
part, Los espajioles pintados por si mismos (1843-44). On this aspect of the 
costumbrista movement, see W. S. Hendrix, “Notes on Collections of Types, a Form 
of Costumbrismo,” in Hispanic Review, I (1933), 208-221. 

*It will be recalled that Sarmiento’s first period of exile in Chile was one of 
five years (1831-1836). In 1836, suffering from a severe illness, he returned to San 
Juan, only to go back into exile in Chile in 1840. For three years (1845-1848), he 
was on his famous trip to Europe and the United States. In 1852 he took part in 
the Caseros campaign, and returned finally to Argentina in 1855. That is, in this 
period from 1831 to 1855 he spent some sixteen years in Chile. 
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seres aparte de la sociedad ordinaria i prosaica a que nosotros pertenecemos ; 
existencias nobles a su modo, que llenaran de interés la descripcién de nues- 
tras costumbres; verdaderos misterios americanos. . . .””* 


It will be observed that Sarmiento mentions the picturesque types, more 
colorful in appearance and customs than the common man of the cities, 
and that these, in keeping with the idealization of the gaucho and the 
simple man of nature, were considered to be “nobles a su modo.” Indeed 
at this time, just previous to his European trip, Sarmiento rhapsodizes on 
the essential goodness and nobility of the man of the New World, what- 
ever his social class, as contrasted with the horrible dregs of the decadent 
society of Europe. For these picturesque misterios americanos are free 
from , 


. .. la repugnante crasedad de la atmésfera putrida i criminal en que la 
orijinalidad europea se mueve en barrios oscuros, entre el fango i la humedad 
de aquellas inmensas aglomeraciones de seres humanos que se Ilaman Londres 
i Paris, en donde los que estan en la superficie brillan a los rayos del sol con 
todos los resplandores de la civilizacién, mientras los que estan en las capas in- 
feriores, se pudren i corrompen en la oscuridad i el crimen. Montén odioso 
de hombres, los que estan arriba presentan todo lo que de grandioso i noble 
puede ostentar la especie humana, mientras que mas abajo el hombre no al- 
canza a ser hombre siquiera; es cosa, es algo peor, es bestia, i bestia feroz, 
estipida, avezada al crimen. En América no hai nada de aquello; el hombre 
esta siempre en la superficie, i se muestra libre e injenuamente tal como es. 
En las capitales i ciudades, culto; en las campafias, semi-civilizado; en los 
estremos, en el desierto, en la cordillera, en las entrafias de la tierra, orijinal, 
pero aun noble, i a veces de su misma especialidad saca fuerzas i grandeza 
suficiente para ostentar toda la nobleza de la especie humana.5 


Though the exile from Argentina wrote no sociological study of Chile 
comparable to Facundo, he did, however, pen some portraits of Chilean 
social types. The fact that this has passed virtually unnoticed seems owing 
to their lying buried among his miscellaneous newspaper articles, mainly 
literary and critical.* These vignettes, three in number, deal with the huaso, 
the minero, and the cateador. 

The first, it must be acknowledged at once, is not a serious study. It is 
only a rudimentary sketch, limited to certain superficial physical details, and 
with no pretense of exploring the social significance of the subject. It occurs 
in the first of those jocose articles signed “Pinganilla,”’ and is in reality a 
caricature rather than a portrait. The writer, supposedly traveling through 
the American countries, takes as his point of departure the observation that 


*“Cateo en el desierto de Atacama,” in El Progreso, July 1, 1845 (Obras, II, 275). 

* Op. cit., 275-6. 

* These are the articles collected by Luis Montt and published as Vols. I and II of 
Sarmiento’s Obras, Santiago de Chile, 1887 and 1885, respectively. 

*“Avios i monturas,” in El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, February 23, 1841 (Obras, 
I, 7-12). While this is the first of the articles signed “Pinganilla,” collected by Luis 
Montt, there is evidence that an earlier article forming part of the same series pre- 
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the several republics are all alike in the general backwardness and ob- 
scurantism which they have inherited from Spain: 


Es, pues, el caso que viajando por varios puntos de América, he parado los 
monos sobre un hecho singular. En cualesquiera de los puntos que he visitado 
con mis novedosos socios, he creido observar las mismas costumbres estacio- 
narias, las mismas rencillas de partido, el mismo odio a las innovaciones, mis- 
misima intolerancia, en politica se entiende, las mismas preocupaciones, el 
mismo aparato de formas republicanas, con cierto dejo a chivato desde que 
uno les toma el gusto; en fin la Espafia por todas partes, no la Espafia de 
ahora, que se ha dado un buen bautismo de sangre para que no la conozcan, 
sino la Espafia del otro siglo, como si dijéramos, del otro mundo, la Espafia 
que, recostada en su indolencia, contaba antes los duros americanos para en- 
tregarlos a los otros europeos. 


But, he continues, descending to the level of the burlesque, these countries 
differ in one respect, and in this difference can be seen the beginnings 
of distinct national idiosyncrasies and development. The difference lies 
simply in their saddles and other riding equipment, for which even the 
names differ from country to country! 


Mas en una sola cosa difieren los nuevos estados americanos, i en esta sola 
cosa se descubre una faccién nacional, en rudimento, en embrién; pero que 
ya sirve a caracterizarlos. Hasta el idioma que a todos los estados es comin, se 
ha doblegado a las nuevas exijencias de los pueblos; se llama recado en al- 
gunas partes, apero en otras, montura aqui, avio mas alla.” 


The imaginary traveler’s servant, Santiago, reminds him of the gaucho’s 
equipment thereby adding, incidentally, a footnote to the descriptions 
which were to follow in Facundo: “. . . i no se acuerda sefior, me decia, 
de aquellos gauchos argentinos, tan taimados, con aquellas botas a la 
rustica, de cuero crudo, aquellos cuerudos aperos, aquellas espolazas tan 
agudas, i aquellos estribitos, ultima expresién posible de un estribo?” All 
this contrasts with the Chilean’s equipment: “: Qué hai de comtn entre 
aquello i estas cargas de cueros de carnero tan recortados, i estas estriberas 
que son al contrario la ultima exajeraciOn posible de un estribo?” 

The most noteworthy detail of this equipment is the enormous spur— 
“estos rodajones colosos’—large (ten and a half inches in diameter), 
round, with twenty to forty-eight spikes emanating from the center. These 
are the spurs which the most casual visitor to Santiago will remember in 
the curiosity shops and as decorations in the restaurants which make a 
show of picturesque country décor. 

Pinganilla, with high good humor, attempts to establish a relationship 
between the huaso’s equipment and the national character, especially as 
contrasted with that of the Argentine: 


En cuanto a los chilenos joh! eso es otra cosa. Como viven al frente de esa 





ceded it. See J. K. Leslie, “Problems Relating to Sarmiento’s Articulos criticos 4 
literarios,” in Modern Language Notes, LXI (1946), 289-299. 
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estupenda cordillera que ves alli, sus habitos nacionales participan del caracter 
de esa naturaleza estupenda ; estupendas espuelas, estupendos estribos, estupenda 
pila de cueros, i sobre este estupendo aparejo, un estupendo campesino. Como no 
gustan de sangre, i al contrario son grandes aficionados a la remolura, rrrre- 
muelen los hijares del pobre rocin, mas sin herirlos como sus vecinos. Como 
no son tan democraticos como éstos, han consultado la comodidad, el abrigo i 
la blandura. Su aspecto esterior, un poco chato, sus piernas semicircularmente 
abiertas, un tronco medianamente engolfado en los pellones, cuyo vellocino 
ondea majestuosamente solevantado por el aire, i sus corvas estriberas cual 
peafias de santo, o bien cual ruedas de vapor, le dan cierta gravedad aristo- 
cratica que le sienta a las mil maravillas. Para comprenderlo mejor, un avio 
redondo es una hipérbole de avio, i como todo debe corresponderse, espuelas 
hiperbélicas, estribos hiperbélicos, etc., lo que servira a los maestros de re- 
torica para hacer sensible esta figura. 


His conclusion regarding the national character (good reason for writing 
under a pseudonym is: “. . . a juzgar del fondo por la forma, en ningun 
estado de Sud-América hai un espiritu nacional mas peludo, mas hediondo, 
mas monstruosamente abultado que en la Republica de Chile.” 

From the passages cited above it will be readily observed that the intent 
of this article is neither descriptive nor analytical, but rather, satiric. 
Sarmiento utilizes his theme and his burlesque descriptions to mock the 
backwardness of social and political conditions in the American republics 
(“La Espafia por todas partes”) . . . (“Si dentro de quinientos afios se 
presentase a una sociedad de arquedlogos (que habra, sin duda, alguna para 
entonces) uno de estos rodajones colosos . . .”) ; the apathy of the public 
(‘{ Oh! jel ptblico! Aqui como en todas partes, ve hechos, resultados, 
formas, palabras; el fondo, la causa no es de su resorte. Viva, coma, 
diviértase, bostece, trabaje; i lo demas que lo haga otro, para eso es el 
gobierno.” ; the lack of development of journalism (“ . . . escribiré, no 
para que lean, porque he oido decir que no son muchos los que estan 
poseidos de la diariomania, que tiene hoi enfermo, apestado al mundo 
civilizado”) ; the government of Rosas (“El argentino que sigue a grandes 
pasos, gracias a su gobierno, la cultura de sus vecinos los pehuenches”’). 
It will be observed, too, that Sarmiento does not use the term huaso, only 
campesino. Nor does he elaborate upon the skills and abilities of the type 
as he does upon those of the gauchos in Facundo. Indeed, the figure of the 
huaso is incidental to the larger satiric purpose of the article. But in this 
vignette, grotesque and exaggerated, to be sure, we have a sketch of the 
huaso, astride the pile of skins that form his saddle, distinguished especially 
by the enormous, wheel-like spurs. 

The jocose article of the Pinganilla type* was not Sarmiento’s forte, 


*Perhaps only eight of these were written, and only seven were collected by 
Montt in Obras, Vol. I: Avios i monturas (p. 7), Atendite et videte si est dolor 
sicut dolor meus (p. 12), Un jurado de imprenta (p. 17), jCosas de estudiantes! 
(p. 23), La venta de zapatos (p. 47), La prensa al menudeo (p. 53), and El célera 
morbus en Santiago (p. 67). 
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however, and when he turns to the consideration of the minero,® it is with 
a ringing seriousness of purpose and sincerity of statement. The miners 
of Copiap6 were a numerous group and a turbulent one. The astounding 
mineral wealth of the district had attracted thousands, and within a few 
squares in the town of Chajiarcillo lived at times more than six hundred. 

Sarmiento paints a sad picture of the miner’s lot. He must live character- 
istically among bleak mountain peaks and toil in the depths of the earth, 
always in a struggle with nature, beset by dangers at all times, far from 
the pleasures of city life and from woman’s softening touch. His character 
reflects the harshness of his natural surroundings: his heart is closed to all 
tender emotions, his passions become stronger, and his soul more brutish. 
His moral ideas are strange: he has no conscience about theft, indeed he 
boasts of thievery to his companions and even to his bosses. Sarmiento, 
with his usual understanding and his usual sympathy with the common 
people, explains the psychological and social conditions which produce this 
attitude toward thievery. The miner must work among treasures which he 
extracts for the enrichment of others, and has no scruples in sharing with 
the legal owner the wealth which nature scatters blindly and for which 
he alone must toil. 

Again, understandingly, Sarmiento points out that the miner, whose 
work, in proportion to his wages, is the hardest of all mankind’s, and who 
must live most of his life deprived of the commonest pleasures of society, 
needs violent distractions. Therefore gambling is his favorite pastime, and 
when he descends to the cities he wastes the wages of the next year’s labor 
in drunkenness, “showy extravagances,” and sexual excesses. These leave 
him exhausted in body and empty of purse, but the memory of the brief 
interlude of pleasure alleviates the normal monotony of his existence. One 
other pleasure is his : the evenings spent in listening to or recounting stories 
of killings, often those in which he himself has taken part. 

Of religion he understands only some “trivial truths,” and these mixed 
with the crudest and most absurd superstitions. He shares a strong esprit 
de corps, and rarely betrays a companion for stealing or other crimes. 

The Chilean miner, as summed up by Sarmiento, is, then, an unruly 
being, corrupted in principles and in habits, knowing only the most degrad- 
ing and ignoble aspects of society, dissembling (to cover up his daily 
thefts), vengeful, because of the hardness of his character, knowing no 
restraint for his passions, and rebellious. 

Owing to this character, largely in turn the result of the conditions in 
which they lived, the miners of Copiapé, and especially of Chafiarcillo, 
were getting out of hand in 1841. In spite of the presence of troops, 
uprisings with the aim of sacking the mines were becoming more and more 
frequent, and the overseers feared for their lives. 





*“Los mineros,” in El Nacional, April 14, 1841 (Obras, I, 43-47). 
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Sarmiento characteristically suggests his solution of the difficult social 
problem. Not more troops are needed, according to him, but a few zealous 
priests (he says two or more) who will teach the miners by precept and 
by example. He points out to the mine owners that it would be to their 
advantage to defray the priests’ major expenses—the miners would add 
their own contribution willingly. Indeed, the owners would find that this 
social reform would save them money and increase their profits. He appeals 
for charitable and philanthropic priests willing to undertake the important 
work, 

Sarmiento’s only reference to the physical description of the typical 
miner in this article, and this in passing, is the mere phrase “con traje i 
habitudes especiales.” He does not elaborate upon their costume. That is to 
say, his purpose in this article is not the description of a picturesque type, 
but as in Facundo, the analysis of a social phenomenon. Here he states 
a national problem and suggests a solution—a typical solution based upon 
his profound faith in the efficacy of education. His interest here, as 
always, is not in the mere portrayal of costumes, but rather, utilitarian, 
humanitarian, and practical. Therefore his method is not pictorial, but 
analytical. 

Elsewhere, however, Sarmiento does describe the special costume of the 
Chilean miner.*® He recalls that he himself once wore their garb: “Por 
economia pasatiempo i travesura, habia yo concluido por equiparme 
completamente con el pintoresco vestido de los mineros i habituado a los 
demas a mirar este disfraz come traje natural. Calzaba babucha i escarpin ; 
llevaba calzoncillo azul i cotén listado, engalanando este fondo, a mas del 
consabido gorro colorado, una ancha faja de donde pendia una bolsa capaz 
de contener una arroba de aztcar i en la que tenia yo siempre uno o dos 
manojos de tabaco tarijefio.” This is a picture of the author himself when 
he was an overseer at the Colorada Mine in Chajfiarcillo from 1833 to 
1836. 

In this sketch one is impressed by the vividness and comprehension with 
which the miner is characterized. This is, of course, because Sarmiento 
was dealing here with men whom he had known personally, for he had 
lived and worked among them for some two years. His realistic description 
contrasts markedly with the over-idealization of the gaucho types, his 
credulity in regard to the superhuman abilities of baqueano and rastreador, 
and his uncritical recounting of legendary feats of prowess of a type which 
he—a mountain man from San Juan—did not yet know well at first hand. 

Where, one might ask, is the native nobility which the author elsewhere 
identifies with each of the American types, Chilean or Argentinean, which 
he mentions? Even the gaucho malo was “noble a su modo.” The influence 
is that while Sarmiento considered the miner fundamentally good, he also 


* Obras, III, 174. 
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considered him to be the unfortunate victim of the conditions in which 
he lived and worked, and it is upon this innate nobility and goodness of 
the common man that he premises the priests’ ability to reform him 
through education and religious teaching. 

Sarmiento’s utilitarian purpose is again evident in his sketch of the 
cateador.11 This was motivated by his desire to publicize a prospecting 
expedition into the Atacama Desert projected on a large scale by a well- 
known prospector of the day, Don Diego Almeida. By publicizing the 
expedition, Sarmiento hoped to arouse public interest and financial support 
for it. As an introduction to the article, the typical Chilean cateador is 
described and characterized. This article resembles most clearly the gallery 
of types in Facundo, the method and technique here being identical with 
those of the gaucho sketches published in the same year. 

The cateador is an exceptional being (un ser aparte) who lives outside 
the cities, climbing the bristling crests of the hills, eyes fixed on the rocks, 
studying their texture, striking them with his magic staff that the sound 
may reveal their secret treasure. He is a man of nature, whose dreams and 
illusions inspire his struggle with rough weather, with the puna, with 
hunger and fatigue, heat and cold. All his senses are concentrated upon 
the examination of the slightest features of the hills, the color of the 
mineral bed, the direction and quality of the veins, the cleavage planes, 
the pebbles of the streams, even the surface vegatation. What a wealth 
of scientific knowledge the Chilean cateador could add to the world’s store 
of data, exclaims Sarmiento, for just as the Argentine bagueano is a 
practical geographer, the cateador is geologist, mineralogist and naturalist. 
Ever the educator, Sarmiento laments that these practical scientists are not 
informed of all the geological and chemical facts already recorded and 
studied, and are therefore unable to make significant additions to the world’s 
knowledge. Americans, who are astonished by the enthusiasm and fearless- 
ness with which the European naturalist penetrates into the interior of 
Africa in search of new plants, should be equally appreciative of the 
Chilean cateador, who “pasa su vida en las soledades, arrostrando peligros, 
alimentandose de privaciones, por aumentar el caudal de las minas 
descubiertas; espiando a la naturaleza, digamoslo asi, por sorprenderla 
descuidada i arrancarle el secreto que encierra.” 

Physically the cateador is distinguished by sharpness of eye, agility 
of body, remarkable powers of endurance, and the ability to withstand all 
manner of hardships. He is a person of great enthusiasm and lively imagi- 
nation. Recalling his observation of the cateador at work, Sarmiento is 
filled with an almost religious feeling of respect for him: 


Hemos tenido ocasién de estar en contacto con estos seres escepcionales, en 


™“Cateo en el desierto de Atacama. Proyecto de Don Diego Almeida,” in El 
Progreso, July 1-3, 1945 (Obras, II, 275-283). 
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el teatro mismo de su grandeza, acompafidndolos en sus cateos, oyéndoles sus 
observaciones, sus conjeturas ; viendo la animacién de sus ojos clavados siempre 
en el suelo; hemos visto las emociones profundas que les hace esperimentar 
el encuentro de una veta nueva, de un rodado; hemos participado de su ex- 
haltacion, sintiendo al mismo tiempo una especie de respeto relijioso por estos 
seres estraordinarios dotados de tanto entusiasmo i vivacidad de imajinacién, 
al mismo tiempo que su fisico se mostraba a prueba de todos los sufrimientos, 
i superior a la fatiga i la puna que nos anonada a todos. 


The best qualities of the cateador were incarnate in Don Diego Almeida 
himself. This wiry little old man, whom the author believed to be some 
eighty years of age, but who must have been about sixty,!? astonished 
Sarmiento by his wonderful enthusiasm for his explorations, his tre- 
mendous physical stamina, and his unconquerable spirit : 


Hemos visto a este hombre singular en el desierto de Atacama ocupar el 
dia entero en una fatigosa exploracién por faldeos i derrumbaderos escarpados, 
llegar el ultimo al alojamiento en que los barreteros i j6venes yaciamos estenu- 
ados de fatiga, encargarse de todos los cuidados que exije una dormida a campo 
raso, atender a los que no teniamos alientos para precavernos del frio, levan- 
tarse el primero al venir el dia siguiente, i en la oscuridad revisar las amarra- 
duras de las bestias, hacer fuego, calentar agua, despertar a los peones i a los 
patrones, i aflijirse porque el dia no llegaba aun para emprender de nuevo el 
cateo. Le han visto en Copiapé internarse en el desierto, arrostrar las in- 
certidumbres de la travesia sin agua, cansar las bestias, dar la suya a los mi- 
neros para ayudarlos, marchar dias enteros a pie, desafiar el peligro de morir de 
sed, llegar él solo a la aguada, i volver de alli a socorrer a sus compafieros 
moribundos de sed, de estenuacién i de fatiga. 


In reality, Sarmiento did not stop with these three sketches. His news- 
paper articles from 1841 to 1845 give occasional glimpses of other Chilean 
types, characters and institutions: the shoemakers at the Saturday night — 
market in the Portales, the residents of Quillota, innkeepers and travelers 
on the road to Valparaiso, young ladies of Santiago at tea, the carros 
ambulantes with their prisoners. But all these are the “sociedad ordinaria 
i prosaica.” The sketches of the huaso, the minero and the cateador are 
Sarmiento’s chief contribution to the “human geography” of Chile—to the 
study of the picturesque “seres aparte,” curious in themselves and im- 
portant to the national life. While they are not technically a gallery of types, 
they are a Chilean pendant to the gaucho sketches in Facundo. They are 
one phase of the great Argentine’s early interest in and practice of costum- 
brismo, and one chapter in the history of costumbrista literature in Chile. 


*Luis Montt, in an editor’s note, recalls that Dr. Filippi believed him to be 
seventy-three years old in 1853, although his friends supposed that he was ninety. 
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SPANISH TEACHERS “SUFFER” AN EXAMINATION 


Wiis Knapp JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Professors, who are eternally giving examinations, ought themselves to 
undergo an occasional test, to “suffer an examination,” as the Spanish idiom 
has it. That, at least, was the theory of the Arts and Science College of 
Miami University when it took the time of the final class-period of a term to 
let the students rate the faculty. Though some teachers talked of pedagogical 
immunity from their students’ criticism, only a few resented the experiment. 
Teachers anxious to do the best job possible realized that thoughtful student- 
evaluation can be very valuable. 

Student questionnaires are nothing new. In fact, the School of Business 
Administration at Miami used a teacher-rating sheet long enough to see that 
the same teachers got about the same rating, semester after semester. But 
this was the first time that language teachers at Miami received student 
criticism, and for the sake of other language teachers who may want to 
make a similar experiment, a report of the results is here given. 

The Miami University Instructor Rating Sheet, here reprinted, represents 
compilation and original work by a faculty committee headed by a psychologist, 
Professor Crannell, with the help of Historian Frederikssen and Mathematician 
Pollard. It is reproduced herewith. 

To administer the questionnaire, teachers were furnished with enough 
copies for every student and as many large envelopes as the classes they 
taught. The last ten minutes of the final class of the semester were allowed 
the students for checking the blanks. In many classes, the teacher left the 
room after delegating to a member of the class the task of collecting the 
answer sheets, shuffling them to avoid any indication of authorship, and 
bringing them, sealed in the envelope, to the head of the department. 

Not till the term’s work was over and grades were reported to the Registrar 
did the official open the envelopes. Then, after making any sort of tabulation 
he thought useful, he turned the questionnaires back to the instructor whose 
students had filled them in. One department head tabulated the ratings accord- 
ing to teacher and department, and made a list of all the criticisms, without 
reference to the teacher who received them, and circulated them among all 
teachers in the department. However there was no idea of using the rating 
sheets as part of a spy system. Only the instructor and the department head 
knew who got criticized or complimented. 

Looking at the blanks from the viewpoint of a language teacher, especially 
a teacher of Spanish, while all the questions apply, one could wish for the 
inclusion of a few specific language questions: e.g., whether the students felt 
there had been the proper balance between reading and speaking; whether 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR RATING SHEET 


INSTRUCTIONS: In order to aid your instructor in evaluating his contribution to your knowledge, and to afford him with a 
more useful assessment of his work, you are asked to rate your instructor on this sheet as full 


and 
you can. DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. Complete anonymity is guaranteed you. Furthermore, your ratings will not be 


examined by your instructor until after final grades have been turned in. 


Course: 





(Depertmest and Number) 


Instructor’s Name: 


att: 








PLACE A CHECK MARK IN ONE SPACE FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS. BE SURE NOT TO OMIT ANY ITEM. 


1. Organization of Course Material 
8. Content of Clesmeem Poeseate 
3. Attitude toward Questions 
4. Attitude toward Students 


5. Attitude toward Studest Effort 


6. Control of Class 


7. Length of Assignments 


8. Nature of Examinations 


9. Grading System 


10. Sense of Humor 


11. Orientation of Subject-Matter 


12. Mannerisms 
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the amount of grammar taught, or the inclusion or omission of translation 
practice, filled what the students felt were their needs, and the like. Other 
departments or other educational institutions will probably think of additional 
questions pertinent to their methods or situations. Another addition could 
be a blank space following each question for student comment or explanation. 

A tabulation of the answers at Miami would have no interest to outsiders, 
but some of the comments by examiners and examined might. 

Some students objected to the order of answers in No. 2, feeling that 
“usually interesting” represented a higher rating than “frequently interesting.” 
Others questioned the classifications following No. 3, because drawing out 
and answering questions involve different processes, and “avoids certain ques- 
tions” is ambiguous. But in general there was little criticism of the phrase- 
ology. 

More basic criticism involved the validity of the results in both favorable 
and unfavorable responses. In the first place, some of the unfavorable replies 
may really be an indirect criticism of the language requirement. All Liberal 
Arts students are required to take fourteen hours in the language division. 
Many gravitated to Spanish under the mistaken belief that it was “easy.” 
Their disillusionment could color their replies unfavorably. A favorable re- 
action, by contrast, could represent their delight that the required course 
was less painful than anticipated. It might indicate, however, merely the 
attraction of a romantic student to the instructor’s curly hair or fair blue 
eyes. But after all, aren’t a teacher’s person and personality part of his teaching 
equipment and technique, and if a girl checked answers in the first column 
because she adores her teacher’s crooked smile, that is as much a judgment 
of his ability to “get his stuff across” as is the favorable rating given him 
by a student who liked the course because he felt it was preparing him to 
travel some day to Mexico. 

Obviously, one whole group was given no chance to express its opinion. 
Since the rating sheets were filled in during the final meeting of each class, 
those students who dropped the course in disgust or transferred to another 
section and who would have been bitter critics, were not represented. Perhaps 
figures on the percentage of enrolled students who completed the course should 
be included to round out the picture. This would indicate the teachers that 
rate high with a few tough students who can “take” the gruffness or the 
drillmaster tactics which scare out a large proportion of timid souls. 

Some instructors complained, too, that many students lack the mature 
judgment or the experience with good and bad teachers to make their opinions 
valid. The Business Faculty at Miami, to overcome this objection, finally limited 
its questionnaire to upperclassmen. In evaluating language instruction, how- 
ever, this would not be feasible because about two-thirds of the six hundred 
Spanish students at Miami are necessarily Freshmen and Sophomores. Their 
reactions show at least how successful the language teachers are in making 
a required course attractive. Beginning students would be expected to make 
the most searching criticisms. Classes above the second-year level include only 
those students interested in languages who can pick courses and instructors 
which they are likely to rate favorably. 

Since grading at Miami is not done on effort, some instructors objected to 
being rated according to their attitude toward student effort (entry No. 5), 
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but the fact that there was so great a variety in responses to the question 
proved that students appreciate it when an instructor seems to care that they 
are trying to do the work, even if the eventual judgment is made according 
to what has been learned in the course. 

The students were eager to fill in the rating sheets. Some of them showed a 
frenzy to bear witness for a teacher who was patient with their stupidity and 
devoted time to them and their problems. Others craved a chance, under a 
cloak of anonymity, to “tell the teacher off.” Perhaps this opportunity to “let 
off steam” prevented the accumulation of venom that might later have erupted 
in poison-pen letters! In some cases, a class planned a unanimous answer to 
certain questions; but in general, in the grand total, the malicious comments 
of a few “soreheads” and the effusive admiration of students with a “crush” 
cancelled each other out. 

No instructor was “fired” or given a bonus on the findings of this rating 
sheet. The replies were used, however, to improve instruction and instructors. 
For instance, if the replies from a Spanish conversation class indicated over- 
whelmingly that the teacher was not successful in conducting it, it was a hint 
to assign him to some other type of work. After all, not all instructors can 
do everything equally well. Some are better drillmasters; some can maintain 
interest in a conversation course. A few can make grammar instruction clear 
and interesting. The rating sheets helped to discover the abilities of a teacher, 
and as for the criticism, teachers are professionals, supposedly with an ability 
to look at evidence objectively. 

For a beginning teacher, the sheets proved especially valuable. “If these 
answers haven’t made you lose all confidence in me,” wrote one instructor 
to his department head, after seeing the tabulated results, “I’m sure this rating 
sheet was the best thing that could have happened. I knew I wasn’t doing a 
first-rate job, but I couldn’t find where I was making my mistakes. These 
blanks told me, and I think I know what to do about it.” 

While it is Miami’s custom for teachers to visit the classrooms of their 
colleagues occasionally, no department head can spend enough time observing © 
the work of young teachers to see all their flaws. Making up for this lack, the 
rating sheets provide opinions of daily observers of the teacher’s methods, 
frankly set down, and sure to be profitable. 

Some teachers will argue that they need no rating sheet from students to 
know how well they have taught. They say they leave the classroom with a 
glow when they have done a good job developing a topic, or with the sinking 
feeling that follows a poorly-presented or poorly-prepared class-period. How- 
ever even veteran teachers had their eyes opened by some of the students’ 
pronouncements. Most of the instructors, for instance, did not realize how 
miserably they failed to orientate their courses or connect them with student 
interests. Some were shocked to be told they avoided certain questions 
or that they let students sidetrack them on days when the class was unpre- 
pared. 

The most valuable part of the questionnaire, even for the veteran teacher, 
was the twelfth question, dealing with mannerisms. Often the most alert 
teacher is blind to little details that detract from his greatest efficiency. Until he 
read the rating sheet, one teacher never realized how irritating was his 
habit of tying knots in a curtain cord while lecturing to his class. It was 
not alone that students disliked his “fiddling” (almost as much as he was 
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annoyed by the knitters in his class), but they suffered discomfort by having 
to squint at the bright sunlight if they wanted to look at him. And when he 
dropped his voice, as he was told he frequently did at the end of a sentence, 
it was necessary to look at his lips to hear what he said. 

Some were criticized for twirling a Phi Beta Kappa key; some were called 
down for pacing. Your reporter was censured for sending students to the 
blackboard before the bell rang, thus depriving some students, rushing from 
the fourth floor of a distant building, of a chance to participate. A few teachers, 
grown careless about their clothing or handicapped by color-blindness, learned 
that, in the opinion of some students, clothes often make the man. And when 
it came to lecturing, practically all the instructors were reminded that not 
only must they have something to say, but they must think about the most 
interesting and emphatic way of saying it. 

In language instruction at Miami all sections take a general departmental 
final examination. Therefore, when the examination grades of one section 
were uniformly high, in spite of the almost universal condemnation by the 
students of the teacher’s waste of time in drilling, the chief use of the 
questionnaire was to indicate to the department head his duty to suggest to 
the teacher the means of taking some of the monotony out of the despised 
drill-work. 

Rating sheets are not to be a regular affair at Miami, but as a one-shot 
venture, or something every few years, following a large turnover of the 
instructional staff, the device is to be highly recommended as a way of 


letting language teachers, or any other group, check up on themselves and 
their work. 


ON TRANSLATIONS 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


There are those who assert that everything worth while in other literatures 
can be translated at need into English. One little instance can point up the 
puerility of such an assumption. 

“Holy infant so tender and mild” (from Holy Night) takes the place of 
“Holder Knabe im lockigen Haar.” Now holder does not mean holy at all, but 
lovely, charming, gracious. Im lockigen Haar is curly-haired or with the curly 
hair. There is furthermore nothing whatsoever in the German line to indicate 
mild or tender. Mild is arbitrarily drawn in solely to accommodate a preceding 
verse, “Round yon Virgin Mother and Child.” If the word should happen to 
fit here our conception of the Christ-Child (I think it does not), it could only 
be by the merest accident, for it is the only rhyme-word in English in sight 
as possible filler of the position involved. And how about tender? It may be 
accepted, though certainly with reservations, as applicable to the Christ-Child, 
but it is plain that it occupies its place illegally, just to supply the necessary 
syllables for the rhythm. 

One can well understand the sentiment of most of the great opera singers, 
and of the more cultivated segment of operagoers, against a transference of 
foreign language librettos to the English language certain to do injustice 
both to these and to their authors. Language and feeling are perfectly inte- 
grated in poetry and song, and cannot be plucked apart. 
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MOTIVATING AURAL COMPREHENSION: A NEW DEVICE 


WiuiAM E. Mox ey, Jr. 
Klamath Falls Union High School, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


Is the acquisition of a reasonable aural comprehension of spoken Spanish 
a worth-while goal of language instruction in the high schools? I believe that 
such a goal is not only worth while, but is essential to a functional language 
program which is to meet the needs of the vast majority of secondary-school 
pupils, 

The teacher of Spanish who sets such an objective is immediately confronted 
with the traditional and never-completely-solved problem of creating class- 
room situations in which oral-aural skills may be utilized in an intelligent 
and purposeful manner. 

Here the difficulty arises. After the first few weeks have passed, and the 
student has learned to understand and obey simple classroom instructions such 
as Abran sus libros, pasen a la pizarra, cierren la puerta, escriban lo dictado, 
and so on, the teacher finds himself hard put to it to create new and in- 
teresting devices for using the spoken language. Once the conversation neces- 
sary to simple classroom procedures has been mastered in Spanish the in- 
troduction of new vocabulary and new grammar-constructions in functional 
context becomes a problem of major proportions. 

At Klamath Falls Union High School we have worked on this puzzle and 
have evolved a solution, or a partial solution, which has proven quite success- 
ful. We have, I think, found an interesting and exciting way to introduce 
new material orally in Spanish and with a real incentive for student effort 
at mastery. The idea is still in the experimental stage, although it is extremely 
simple. The writer as well as the readers of this article can be expected to 
improve on it with time and practice. 

El Misterio, as we have called it for lack of a better name, was first tried 
during the beginning weeks of a second-year class. The students were in- . 
structed on Friday that on Monday of the next week a series of instructions 
would be read to them in Spanish at the beginning of the hour. These in- 
structions would be written with and based upon the new vocabulary intro- 
duced in the lesson assigned for the coming week. The material would be 
read aloud in Spanish at conversational speed once each day during the 
entire week. 

Instructions or clues for three students were to be found in El Misterio. 
The first three students to understand the spoken Spanish and carry out 
the instructions satisfactorily would be the winners for the week. The follow- 
ing week the class would be confronted with a new and different set of 
instructions based on another unit of work. It was agreed that a three-time 
winner, that is, any student who solved one of the clues three different weeks, 
would be considered as eligible for an appropriate award and retirement from 
active competition from this particular contest for the remainder of the term. 

The Misterio based on the vocabulary and idoms of Capitulo III, El 
Camino Real, Book II, by Jarrett and McManus, was as follows: 


(1) La primera persona que me entiende tiene que emplear en frases cortas estas 
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palabras: sonar, guapo, y hdbil. Luego, vaya a la pizarra y escriba en espafiol 
estas frases: 


‘The lessons are prepared.’ 
‘The books are written.’ 


Terminado eso, haga el favor de hablar con el Presidente del Club Espaifiol, 
diciéndole en espafiol : 


‘Good afternoon. How are you?’ 


(2) El segundo alumno necesita leernos oralmente el ultimo parrafo del cuento 
en la pagina veinte y ocho y traducirlo al inglés. Después, tiene que decirme en 
una frase completa a qué hora de la majiana se levanta todos los dias. 


(3) La tercera persona puede ganar el juego haciendo lo siguiente: Complete 
oralmente para la clase el ejercicio tres en la pagina treinta y tres. Luego, 
levantese, venga adelante, y levante la silla del maestro por un momento. 
Después de eso, vuelva a su asiento y diga en voz alta: 

‘Soy listo e inteligente.’ 


The writer will never forget the week El Misterio was first introduced. 
The instructions then included ‘dar un abrazo mexicano al primer muchacho 
con que se encuentra Vd. en la fila de asientos cerca de la ventana.’ The class 
sat spellbound while a little Mexican boy followed out these instructions 
immediately after the paragraph was read for the first time. 

Part of the contest is to solve the clues in order. This gives the slower 
students time to work on the third set of instructions while the first two are 
being solved. All three are read through just once each day. Sometimes it 
takes until Wednesday or Thursday to get three winners; this is particularly 
true if the first problem is difficult. 

As the weeks have passed it has become evident that all the members of 
the class are reading ahead and learning the words in the approaching 
lessons. It has been found necessary to make the instructions longer and 
more complicated than the example given in order to avoid immediate solution 
by the entire class. 

This method of introducing new material has materially aided aural com- 
prehension. The motivation for understanding is strong, and a feeling of 
familiarity with the spoken language is achieved by the students, 





“That is one of the many things the Communists have done to us for which 
we do not forgive them. They have messed things up so that it is hard to 
know when a strike is a good strike, when a revolution is a good revolution, 
when a war is a clean war, and everything that was clear, the loves and 
the hates, no longer is clear, because the Communists have touched, smeared and 
dirtied everything—including the causes, which no longer are even ‘lost’ causes 
because now they are confused. The Communists have made it impossible 
for us to care whether Franco stays or goes, which means, practically speaking, 
that they have kept him in power. They have wanted it that way; they can 
have it that way.”—From an editorial, “Lost Spain of Lost Youth,” in The 
Commonweal of April 16, 1948. 
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HISPANIA 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 


ORGANIZATION 


REPORT OF THE PANEL ON LANGUAGE TO THE UNITED STATES 


2.2. 


2.3. 


3:2. 


3.2.1. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


This Panel applauds the purposes which inspired the instructions of 
the Second Session of the General Conference of UNESCO to 
the Director General, as stated in Program Resolutions 3.16.1, 2, 3, 
and expresses its disappointment that the Director General has not 
found it possible to carry them out. The Panel recommends the adop- 
tion of a more definite program, with concrete items which may 
be immediately implemented. 


Importance of Language 


This Panel urgently recommends that the United States National 
Commission, and UNESCO, give greater recognition to the fact that 
inability to communicate readily through the medium of language 
is a major barrier to international understanding and peace. 

The language problem is a part of every other problem of UNESCO, 
—in the entire field of human and social relations, including the 
tensions project, mass communications, fundamental education, and 
general cultural and scientific interchange—and is an indispensable 
factor in its solution. 

UNESCO should therefore attach primary importance in all educa- 
tional programs to adequate and effectual instruction in language. 


Advice of Language Experts 


This Panel greatly regrets to note that the general international con- 
ference of language experts, proposed by the United States National 
Commission at its meeting September 11-13, 1947, has not been held; 
and strongly recommends that such a meeting be held in 1949. 

This Panel recommends that the Secretariat of UNESCO appoint 
linguistic experts as members of its permanent staff; that it engage 
professional linguistic consultants; and that it create permanent or 
temporary committees of experts for the consideration of language 
problems in all fields of UNESCO’s activity. 

It is essential that these specialists be selected upon the advice of 
the appropriate national organizations of scholars, through the Na- 
tional Commissions of the member states. 


Illiteracy 


In all nations, illiteracy in the mother-tongue should be eradicated 
through all available modern means, as indicated in the minutes of 
the Meeting of Experts on Language Problems in Fundamental Edu- 
cation, Paris, June 30-July 3, 1947. 

Although the problem of national illiteracy properly falls within the 
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scope of fundamental education, technical linguistic procedures and 
improved methods are essential to its solution. 


Action Program 


This Panel recommends that the United States National Commission in 
this country, and the other National Commissions each in its own coun- 
try, initiate and actively support expansion of the study of foreign 
languages by the most modern and scientific methods, in order to 
promote mutual understanding of differing ways of thinking and act- 
ing in the international community. 

In the major speech-communities, the study of the lesser-known 
languages and cultures should be especially fostered as a contribu- 
tion to world understanding and peace. 

Conversely, where languages of less wide currency prevail, the major 
languages should be studied as supra-national aids to world com- 
munication. 

Since UNESCO functions largely through its national cooperating 
bodies and through voluntary non-governmental organizations, this 
Panel recommends that the United States National Commission adopt 
the following specific program for immediate implementation on our 
own national level: 

That the United States National Commission request qualified schol- 
arly groups or individuals to assemble analyses, teaching materials, and 
reports on descriptive procedures and testing techniques for the teach- 
ing of foreign languages, and make them available to UNESCO and 
the National Commissions of member states through the agency of 
the United States National Commission. 

For example, the Panel is confident that it can obtain from the 
American Council of Learned Societies for distribution to the other 
National Commissions, sets of manuals of twenty foreign languages . 
recently prepared by its Intensive Language Program. 

That the United States National Commission recommend and en- 
courage in the United States the wider teaching and study of the 
languages not ordinarily taught. 

That the United States National Commission recommend to school- 
systems and administrators increased and improved teaching of 
foreign languages in the grade schools of the United States; and 
that provision be made for pupils who have successfully begun the 
study of a foreign language in grade school to continue it in sec- 
ondary school without interruption. 

That the United States National Commission recommend to all 
teachers of foreign languages that they include in their class pro- 
grams an increased amount of material conducive to international 
understanding, using such cultural and informational content as a 
basis for language practice. 

That the United States National Commission request the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils to provide adequate liaison 
among the voluntary non-governmental organizations in these fields, 
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by a joint committee or other appropriate means, in order to coordinate 
research and the dissemination of information on linguistic and 
language-teaching problems. 

5.2.6. That the United States National Commission call to the attention of 
its member organizations and all other interested bodies the im- 
portance of fostering interest in the study of foreign languages and 
cultures as a contribution to international understanding and peace, 
following the recommendation of the Report of the Cultural Inter- 
change Section of the Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO, 
held May 13-15, 1948. 

Henry GRATTAN Doy_e, Chairman 
J Mitton Cowan 

WituiaM N. FENTON 

Rogpert HERNDON FIFE 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 

MortTIMER GRAVES 


W. FREEMAN TWADDELL 
July 10, 1948 


A MORE EFFECTIVE MODERN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Director of Foreign Languages in the Schools of the City of New York 


Because of the leadership of the United States in world affairs and the 
widespread interest in language as one of the chief means for establishing 
better international relations, it has been felt in many quarters that our schools 
should offer more extensive and more intensive preparation in foreign lan- 
guages. 

In consonance with this a New York committee consisting of an associate 
superintendent, a director, a high-school principal, and several high-school 
teachers and college professors made a number of important recommenda- 
tions regarding foreign language instruction on the secondary level. The 
printed report, which has just been published, is entitled “The Place and 
Function of Modern Languages in the Public Schools.” 

The more significant of its ten recommendations are the following: 

1. That foreign language instruction begin in the seventh grade. 

2. That a foreign language be studied for six years in a course continuing 
throughout the four years of high school. 

3. That practically no pupil be excluded from the trial period of one year 
at the beginning of the course. 

4. That the idea of “language as an instrument of communication” be 
stressed. 

5. That much wider use be made of audio-visual devices. 

6. That a special high school of foreign languages be established for the 


linguistically gifted and for those who wish to use foreign languages voca- 
tionally. 
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Arpor. Revista GENERAL DEL CONSEJO SUPERIOR DE INVESTIGACIONES 
CrEeNTiFICAS. 


This new journal, the first number of which appeared early in 1944, is 
published by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, under the 
editorship of Fray José Ortiz, O.S.A., Bishop of Tty, and is intended 
to present a synthetic view of the various activities of the Consejo. In the 
numbers published up to the present this objective has been amply achieved; 
Arbor gives a broad picture of contemporary Spanish scholarship in every 
important field of research. 

Published six times a year, the annual subscription is forty-five pesetas; the 
price of a single number is eight pesetas. In addition to articles and notes, 
each number contains sections devoted to reviews of books and current 
periodicals (Libros y revistas), and to news and information (Noticias). 
Since Arbor contains materials of the most diverse nature, in the following 
review I shall refer only to those articles that are related to studies in language 
and literature. 


No. 1. Tomo I. Enero-Febrero 1944. 


“Estudio de los valores estéticos de la pintura de Sert,” by José Maria 
Sanchez de Muniain: an extensive study, with fourteen full-page illustrations, 
of the works of the great muralist, who once more has undertaken the decora- 
tion of the Cathedral of Vich, after the destruction of the latter, in 1936, by 
the Spanish “Republicans.” 

In the section entitled Libros, three recent books on Unamuno are reviewed: 
Unamuno. Notas sobre la vida y la obra de un mdéximo espaiol, by Hipélito R. 
Romero Flores, Madrid, 1941; Miguel de Unamuno, by Julian Marias, Madrid, 
1943; and El pensamiento filoséfico de Miguel de Unamuno, by Fray Miguel 
Oromi, Madrid, 1943. Attention is also called to the publication of the second 
edition of Asin Palacios’s great contribution to Dantean scholarship, La 
Escatologia musulmana en la “Divina Comedia,” seguida de la historia de una 
polémica, by Miguel Asin Palacios, Madrid, 1943. Other important books re- 
viewed are: José Maria Millads Vallicrosa, Las traducciones orientales en los 
manuscritos de la biblioteca catedral de Toledo, Madrid, 1942, and Manuel 
Garcia Morente y Juan Zaragiieta Bengoechea, Fundamentos de Filosofia, 
Madrid, 1943. 

Among the necrological notices appearing in this number, one is devoted to 
the eminent Cervantist, Francisco Rodriguez Marin (1855-1943), and another 
to the well-known geographer, Juan Dantin Cereceda (1881-1943). A final 
section, entitled Nuevos Institutos, describes the organization of an /nstituto 
Espaiiol de Musicologia, established, in October 1943, for the scientific study 
of Spanish music, ancient and modern. 
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No. 2. Tomo I. Marzo-Abril 1944. 


“El gran problema de la Critica textual y los Evangelios,” by Tedfilo Ayuso, 
describes the great progress made in textual criticism since the discovery of 
the Chester Beatty papyrus. “Caracteristicas hispanas de las inscripciones 
visigodas,” by José Vives: a brief account of the characteristics and innova- 
tions of Hispano-Christian epigraphy, based on his book Inscripciones 
cristianas de la Espaiia romana y visigoda (Barcelona, 1941-42) ; a new system 
of dates (“la era hispanica”) is introduced, the simpler Roman liturgical in- 
scriptions are amplified, liturgical calendars are inscribed on stone, etc. “El 
acercamiento a la persona,” by Rafael Gambra, supports the thesis that our 
modern social and political conceptions, “aun de raiz existencialista, han sido 
tan artificiosas y aprioristicas, tan alejadas de la realidad concreta humana, 
como las que del racionalismo idealista surgieron,” and calls for a new 
“acercamiento a la persona.” “Los Cursos de la Rabida y la Asamblea 
Americanista de Sevilla,” by Florentino Pérez Embid: an account of the 
activities of the Escuela de Estudios Hispanoamericanos of the University of 
Sevilla, culminating in the organization of the Universidad de Verano de la 
Rabida, in September, 1943, and the Asamblea de Americanistas, held in 
Sevilla, in November, 1943, “Las semanas de misiones pedagégicas del Instituto 
‘San José de Calasanz’,” by Victor Garcia Hoz, describes the work of the 
newly organized “pedagogical missions,” designed to raise the level of rural 
teaching. “Karl Vossler,” by José Maria Mohedano: a brief account of the 
scholarly work of this great philologist, who was awarded the degree of 
Doctor honoris causa by the University of Madrid in March, 1943. 

In the section of Libros y revistas several important books are reviewed: 
J. Iturrioz, S.J., El hombre y su metafisica, Madrid, 1943; two interesting 
collections of literary studies by the eminent Arabist and literary historian, 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historias y leyendas, Estudios literarios, Madrid, 1942, 
and Entre dos siglos, Estudios literarios (segunda serie), Madrid, 1943; and 
Francisco Layna Serrano, Historia de Guadalajara y sus Mendozas en los siglos 
XV y XVI, 4 vols., Madrid, 1942. In a later section J. A. Mohedano reviews 
an article by J. A. Tamayo, “El problema de las Noches ligubres,” published in 
the Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, IV, 1943. 

The section of Noticias announces the organization, in February, 1943, of an 
Instituto de Estudios Gallegos (with sections devoted to History, Archeology, 
Philology, Literature and Art), under the direction of Sr. Sanchez Cantdén, 
subdirector of the Museo del Prado. 


No. 3. Tomo I. Mayo-Junio 1944. 


“La musica de las Cantigas del Rey Sabio,” by Higinio Anglés: an important 
study of the music of the Cantigas, by the director of the Instituto Espajiol 
de Musicologia, describing the characteristics of the notation, and stressing 
the great importance of the Escorial codices containing the Cantigas; Anglés’s 
conclusions differ in several important points from the theories expounded by 
D. Julian Ribera. “Estudio de la belleza objetiva,” by José Maria Sanchez de 
Muniain: a masterly exposition of aesthetic principles, proceeding from the 
consideration of the concept of natural beauty to that of the appreciation of 
spiritual beauty. 
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Nos. 4-5. Tomo II. Julio-Octubre 1944. 


“Fray José Lépez Ortiz, O.S.A., Obispo de Tiiy”: an account of the 
scholarly achievements of the Editor of Arbor, one of the outstanding intellec- 
tual figures of contemporary Spain. “San Isidoro,” by Karl Vossler, maintains 
that St. Isidore’s influence and importance have not been well understood, and 
calls for a linguistic analysis of his style: “bien valdria la pena estudiar y 
precisar su sentido lingiistico, su actitud espiritual en el transito decisivo de 
las formas antiguas a las romanicas, de las clasicas a las populares, en aquella 
revolucién del sentimiento, del idioma y de los estilos . . . en su modestia tenia 
estilo propio y .. . bajo su frenesi compilador actta la idea y voluntad de su 
misién”; in conclusion, Vossler calls attention to the impressive statue of St. 
Isidore, by a North European sculptor of the fifteenth century, which stands 
by one of the side portals of the Cathedral of Sevilla. “Humanismo y Mistica,” 
by Baldomero Jiménez Duque: an extensive study which seeks to harmonize 
humanism and Christian mysticism, reconciling the two concepts in Christian 
humanism. “San Agustin y la modernidad,” by Bruno Ibeas: strikes a parallel 
between the troubles of the Empire in Augustine’s time and the problems facing 
mankind today. 

A number of short articles describe the various activities sponsored by the 
Consejo. “Cursos de Verano”: a paper read by the General Secretary of the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas at the inauguration of the 
II Reunién de Estudios Pirenaicos, in August, 1944. “Cursos de Lingiiistica y 
Literatura de Ripoll,’ by Antonio Griera: an interesting account of the courses 
offered in philosophy, history, literature, philology, and art, during the summer 
of 1944, 

In the section of Libros y revistas, G. Lohmann Villena reviews two im- 
portant historical works: Luis Cebreiro Blanco, Coleccién de diarios y 
relaciones para la historia de los viajes y descubrimientos, I y II, Madrid, 1943, 
and Julio F. Guillén, El primer viaje de Cristébal Colén, Madrid, 1943. Other 
books reviewed are: Victor Garcia Hoz, Sobre el maestro y la educacién, 
Madrid, 1944; José Maria Peman y Miguel Herrero, Suma Poética: Amplia 
coleccién de la poesia religiosa espatiola, Madrid, 1944; Carta Arqueolégica de 
Espaiia. Soria, by B. Taracena Aguirre, Madrid, 1941, and Ricardo de Arco y 
Garay, Catdlogo Monumental de Espatia. Huesca, Madrid, 1942. 

The section designated as Noticias describes the inauguration, on August 
31, 1944, of the Universidad “Menéndez y Pelayo,” in Santander, which is to 
be the summer seat of the activities of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas. 

Two necrological notices are contained in this number: one is devoted to 
D. Miguel Asin Palacios (1871-1944), by A. Gonzalez Palencia (an impressive 
account of the achievements of this leader of the great school of Spanish 
Arabists), and the other to the great Benedictine scholar, P. Dom Luciano 
Serrano, Abbot of the Monastery of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


No. 6. Tomo II. Noviembre-Diciembre 1944. 


“Los libros espafioles en Indias,” by Guillermo Lohmann Villena: a well- 
documented account of the abundance and importance of books exported 
from Spain to America during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
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centuries, continuing investigations initiated by Rodriguez Marin and developed 
by Leonard and Torre Revello; Lohmann’s thesis—that the measures regu- 
lating the exportation of books to America were much less restrictive than one 
might judge at first glance—is not new, but it is ably supported in this article; 
Lohmann concludes that “El que acometa de veras el examen critico de los 
datos desperdigados en archivos sobre los libros que se leyeron en las Indias 
habra destruido, sin ningtin esfuerzo retérico, uno de los mas graves cargos 
que se han formulado a la administracién espafiola de las posesiones ultra- 
marinas: la persecucién de la cultura.” “Problemas de demografia espajfiola,” 
by J. Villar Salinas: an interesting statistical study of population trends in 
Spain, with comparative and historical notes. “El martirio de San Sebastian,” 
by the Marqués de Lozoya: the history of a famous painting, the masterpiece 
of the Segovian painter Sebastian Mufioz, one of the last representatives of the 
School of Madrid. “El problema del éxito o del fracaso de la colonizacién 
espafiola,” by Vicente Rodriguez Casado, seeks to establish the fundamental 
concepts upon which one should base the examination of this problem. 

A number of reports describe the various activities sponsored by the 
Consejo: “I Reunién de Estudios bibliograficos en Santander,” by Amadeo 
Tortajada; “II Reunién de la Escuela de Estudios Medievales, en Pamplona,” 
by Alfonso Garcia Gallo; “El V Curso de Verano y III Cursillo para 
extranjeros, en Oviedo,” by José Serrano; “La XXI Reunién de Bibliotecarias 
de Barcelona.” A full report of the activities of the Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas during the year 1944 is contained in the section of 
Noticias. 

In the section of Libros y revistas, a number of interesting books are re- 
viewed: Maria Luisa Caturla, Arte de épocas inciertas, Madrid, 1944; Pablo 
Alvarez Rubiano, Pedrarias Dédvila, Madrid, 1944; José Gella Iturriaga, 
Refranero del Mar, 2 vols., Madrid, 1944; Benito Sanchez Alonso, Historia de 
la historiografia espatola, I y II, Madrid, 1941 and 1944; Mariano José de 
Larra: Articulos completos, Recopilacién . . . de Melchor de Almagro San 
Martin, Madrid, 1944; Joaquin Ezquerra del Bayo, Recuerdos de un Caballero 
Paje de Carlos IV, Madrid, 1944; Jests Pabén, Las ideas y el sistema 
napolednicos, Madrid, 1944; and two new volumes of the Biblioteca Literaria 
del Estudiante: Piezas teatrales cortas, edited by Eduardo Julia Martinez, and 
Tirso de Molina, edited by Juan Antonio Tamayo, Madrid, 1944. 


No.7. Tomo III. Enero-Febrero 1945. 


“Valoracién europea de la historia espafiola,” by Rafael Calvo Serer: a 
reévaluation of the contribution of Spain to modern culture, based on the 
findings of contemporary Hispanists. “El libro y la formacién universitaria,” 
by Victor Garcia Hoz: brief considerations on the art of reading. “Arquitectura 
portuguesa de la época manuelina,” by Vicente Rodriguez Casado: a short 
note on Manueline art, prompted by the appearance of a recent study, El 
mudejarismo en la arquitectura portuguesa de la época manuelina, by Florentino 
Pérez Embid (Sevilla, 1944) ; this work contains a suggestion of the greatest 
interest for the history of art in Spanish America: “La posible ascendencia 
portuguesa de un elemento constructivo muy usado por los arquitectos que 
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trabajaron en Méjico a comienzos del siglo XVI. Es el arco de lébulos 
convexos, que aparece en Sintra en fecha anterior a la de las construcciones 
mejicanas.” “C. F. Henningsen y la historia de Espafia en el siglo XIX,” by 
Federico Suarez Verdeguer, questions the objectivity of much of the source 
materials upon which historians have based the “standard” histories of nine- 
teenth-century Spain, and considers as more valid the accounts of impartial 
observers, such as that of the above-mentioned British soldier of fortune. 

Several reports on scientific meetings and summer courses are contained 
in this number: “Los cursos de verano de la Rabida,” by Francisco Xavier de 
Ayala; “Los cursos para extranjeros de Santander,” by J. Romo Arregui, and 
“Universidad de verano de Jaca,” by J. Calvo Alfaro. 

In the section of Libros y revistas, the detailed review made by J. Subir of 
a recent work by Higinio Anglés, La musica en la Corte de los Reyes Catélicos 
(Madrid, 1944), is of great importance. Other interesting works reviewed are: 
José Maria Sanchez de Muniain, Estética del paisaje natural, Madrid, 1945; 
L. Serrano, Los Reyes Catélicos y la ciudad de Burgos (desde 1451 a 1492), 
Madrid, 1942; José Camén Aznar, La arquitectura plateresca en Espana, 2 vols., 
Madrid, 1945; Francisco de Osuna, Victoria del amor, Madrid: Editorial 
Minerva, 1944; Florentino Castro Guisasola, El enigma del vascuence ante las 
lenguas indeuropeas, Madrid, 1944; Normas de transcripcién y edicion de textos 
y docwmentos, Escuela de Estudios Medievales, Madrid, 1944; Pedro de Medina, 
Obras, edited by A. Gonzalez Palencia, Madrid, 1944; Comedia de El Caballero 
de Olmedo [the primitive anonymous comedy, antedating Lope’s tragicomedy], 
edited by E. Julia Martinez, Madrid, 1944. 

The final pages contain an extensive necrological notice of D. Juan Hurtado 
y Jiménez de la Serna (1875-1944), since 1914 catedratico de Literatura 
espaiola at the University of Madrid (by his colleague and collaborator, D. 
Angel Gonzalez Palencia.) 


No. 8. Tomo III. Marzo-Abril 1945. 


“Bernardo de Balbuena y la literatura de la Nueva Espafia,” by John Van 
Horne: after characterizing succinctly the three chief works of Balbuena, 
Professor Van Horne, who is the author of several important studies on this 
writer, describes the significance of Balbuena in the literary history of New 
Spain at the beginning of the seventeenth century; Balbuena’s importance lies 
in the part he played in broadening and Europeanizing the colonial literature 
of the period; with the exception of Grandeza Me-icana, “la contextura [de 
sus obras] es netamente espafiola, europea, renacentista, barroca,” in striking 
contrast with the works of the colonial writers immediately preceding him; in 
reviewing the colonial literature of this period, Van Horne stresses two 
interesting facts: first, the relative paucity of truly popular elements, and 
second, the fact that none of the great works of the period enjoyed real 
popularity. 

Two interesting articles on philosophical subjects are published in this 
number : “Hacia un nuevo Derecho natural,” by Luis Cabral de Moncada, and 
“La persona humana ante el Estado, segtin Santo Tomas,” by Angel Gonzalez 
Alvarez. Among the other articles two are of interest to students of Spanish 
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culture : “La reconstruccién de la Catedral de Oviedo,” by Luis Menéndez Pidal, 
and “El descubrimiento de América y la evolucién de las ideas politicas,” by 
Francisco Javier de Ayala. 

In the section of Libros y revistas, J. Subira publishes an extensive review 
of an important musical study by Higinio Anglés, La musica en la Corte de 
Carlos V, Madrid, 1945, Other interesting works reviewed are: Jaime Salva, 
La Orden de Malta y las acciones navales espaiiolas contra turcos y berberiscos 
en los siglos XVI y XVII, Madrid, 1944; Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, Ensayos, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1945; L. Gonzalez Iglesias, La Casa Albercana, Salamanca, 
1945; Miscelanea Comillas, III: Dos memoriales inéditos del Beato Juan de 
Avila para el Concilio de Trento, Comillas (Santander), 1945; J. M. Casas 
Torres, La vivienda y los nicleos de poblacién rurales de la Huerta de 
Valencia, Madrid, 1944; Cristé6bal Bermudez Plata, Catdlogo de pasajeros a 
Indias durante los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII, Vols. I y II, Madrid, 1942. 

The section of Noticias contains a brief note on Spanish versions of An- 
tigone (“Antigona en Espafia,” by M. Fernandez Almagro), prompted by the 
successful performance, in the Teatro Espafiol, of the recent “versién libre” 
by José Maria Peman. 


No. 9. Tomo III. Mayo-Junio 1945. 


“El milagro del nacimiento de Castilla,” by Fray Justo Pérez de Urbel: a 
summary of the author’s monumental three-volume publication, Historia del 
Condado de Castilla, already reviewed in Htspania (Vol. XXX, No. 3, 424 
429). “Cervantes y el Pert,” by Ratil Porras Barrenechea: after discussing 
briefly the popularity of the Quijote in Peru, and several points of contact 
between Cervantes and the same country, Porras expresses the view that a 
letter written in 1542 by a Governor of Peru to his wife (Vaca de Castro to 
his wife Magdalena Quifiones y Osorio) may have been in Cervantes’s mem- 
ory when he composed the famous letter of Sancho Panza to his wife Teresa. 

Two interesting articles on philosophical subjects are contained in this 
number: “Lo racional y lo irracional en el mundo fisico,” by Salvador Min- 
guijon, and “El concepto de la tradicién en la filosofia actual,” by Rafael 
Gambra Ciudad. Of interest to students of Spanish geography is the short 
article, “Visién geografica de Andorra,” by Salvador Llobet. 

In the section of Libros y revistas several important books are reviewed: 
Antonio Ossorio, Vida y hazaiias de Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duque 
de Alba. Traduccién de Don José Lépez de Toro. Madrid, 1945; Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena, El arte dramdtico en Lima durante el Virreinato, Madrid, 
1945; M. Sanchez de Lima, El Arte Poética en romance castellano. Edic. de 
Rafael de Balbin Lucas. Madrid, 1944; Estéban de Arteaga, I. Lettere musico- 
filologiche. I1. Del ritmo sonoro e del ritmo muto nella musica degli antichi. 
Edic. de Miguel Batllori, S.I., Madrid, 1944; E. A. Peers, Spirit of Flame. A 
Study of St. John of the Cross, London, 1943. 

In the section of Noticias two interesting notes appear: one announces that 
the former Residencia de Estudiantes (Pinar 21) is now a Residencia de 
Investigadores, reserved for visiting scholars; the other is a report on “El 
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Primer Curso para Extranjeros,” a new program offered, in the spring of 
1945, at the University of Madrid. 


No. 10. Tomo IV. Julio-Agosto 1945. 


Of general interest is the extensive (100 pages) and well-documented ar- 
ticle, “Mahoma, su caracter y personalidad,” by Joaquin Maria Pefiuela. 

In the section of Libros y revistas several important works are reviewed: 
P. Venancio D. Carro, O.P., La Teologia y los teélogos-juristas ante la con- 
quista de América, 2 vols., Madrid, 1944; J. Zaragiieta, I. Gonzalez, S. Min- 
guijén y J. Corts Grau, Balmes, filésofo, social, apologista y politico, Madrid, 
1945; Anuario de Estudios Americanos. I., Sevilla, 1944; Fray Justo Pérez de 
Urbel, Relaciones entre los Reyes de Navarra y los Condes de Castilla, Madrid, 
1945; Angel Gonzalez Alvarez, El tema de Dios en la filosofia existencial, 
Madrid, 1945. 

The section of Noticias contains a description of the new quarters of the 
Estacion de Estudios Pirenaicos, in Jaca, and an announcement concerning the 
organization of the new Museo de Etnologia. 


No. 11. Tomo IV. Septiembre-Octubre 1945. 


“El imperio medieval espafiol,” by Alfonso Garcia Gallo: a re-examination 
of the use and meaning of the terms imperator, imperante, and imperium in 
Leonese and Castilian documents of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
leads to the conclusion that up to the time of Alfonso VI, these terms had no 
specific juridical meaning (imperator had the general meaning of ‘monarca 
fuerte y poderoso,’ analogous to that indicated by Isidore; imperium was a 
synonym of ‘poder’ or ‘autoridad’) ; it is not proper, therefore, to speak of an 
“Imperio leonés”; Alfonso VI was the first Spanish king to assume the title 
of imperator (after 1077); after this date the term imperator denotes a title 
with legal value; Alfonso VII continues the imperial ideas of his grandfather, 
but hastens the crisis of the “Imperio espafiol” by aspiring to an international 
empire; it is curious to note, however, as Garcia Gallo points out, that 
whereas the grandiose empire of Charlemagne not only failed to give unity to 
Europe, but even became eventually Rome’s fiercest enemy, Spain, restricted 
to the Peninsula during the Middle Ages, organized the first great world-em- 
pire at the beginning of the Modern Age, and has always been the champion of 
Christianity. 

Of philosophical interest is the article, “El sentido cristiano de la vida,” by 
Raimundo Panikker. 

A series of reports describe activities sponsored by the Consejo: “Térceros 
cursos en la Universidad de verano de Santa Maria de la Rabida,” by José 
Antonio Calderén Quijano; “Los terceros cursos de verano en Santiago de 
Compostela,” by A.C.E.L.E.; “Primera reunién de Estudios Pedagégicos en 
Santander,” by J. Fernandez Huertas. In the section of Noticias there are 
further notes regarding meetings and activities of the various sections of the 
Consejo. 


In the section of Libros y revistas extensive reviews are devoted to Menén- 
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dez Pelayo’s study on Boscan in the Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, 
which has been reprinted in the monumental Edicién Nacional de las Obras 
completas de Menéndez Pelayo, and to Tomo XV of the Anuario de Historia 
del Derecho Espaiiol, Madrid, 1944 (by E. Diez Echarri and I. de la Concha, 
respectively). Other interesting works reviewed are two more volumes of the 
Coleccién de Diarios y Relaciones para la Historia de los Viajes y Descubri- 
mientos, vols. III y IV, Madrid, 1944, and A. Rumeu de Armas, Coldén en 
Barcelona, Madrid, 1945, 


No. 12. Tomo IV. Noviembre-Diciembre 1945. 


“Genio y figura del iluminado Maestro B. Ramén Lull,” by Mauricio de 
Iriarte, S. J.: an interesting study and interpretation of the temperament, char- 
acter and personality of Ramén Lull, based on autobiographical elements in 
the Enlightened Doctor's works; after devoting special attention to Lull’s 
family background, the circumstances of his conversion, and the development 
of his mystic philosophy, Iriarte presents an appreciation of Lull’s fervent and 
dynamic religious conviction; the article includes also a brief discussion of 
Lull’s poetic style. “Un momento estelar en la historia del arte inmaculadista 
espafiol,” by F. Jiménez-Placer: the dramatic history of one of the master- 
pieces of Juan Martinez Montajfiés, the “Inmaculada” of the Capilla de los 
Alabastros, in the Cathedral of Sevilla. “Pervivencia de Horacio en la moderna 
preceptiva literaria,” by Vicente Blanco: after a brief analysis of the Epistola 
ad Pisones, the poetic precepts therein expressed are compared with those 
of the Classicists and Neo-Classicists; the conclusion is reached that the 
latter are much stricter than Horace in following the Aristotelian doctrines; 
the precepts given in the Epistola ad Pisones do not, properly speaking, con- 
stitute an Ars Poetica, but rather reflect universal literary rules of good taste 
that have been employed by great poets of all times (who, naturally, adapt 
them to their age and culture, as, for example, in the case of the dramatic 
poets of the Siglo de Oro, who were not ignorant of the Classical precepts). 

In the section of Libros y revistas several important works are reviewed: 
Eduardo Ibarra, El problema cerealista en Espaiia durante el reinado de los 
Reyes Catélicos: 1475-1516, Madrid, 1944; Vicente Palacio Atard, El Tercer 
Pacto de Familia, Madrid, 1945; Anuario de Estudios Americanos. II., Sevilla, 
1945; José Augusto Sanchez Pérez, El culto mariano en Espaiia, Madrid, 
1943; Francisco Javier Montalban, S.J., Los origenes de la Reforma protes- 
tante, Madrid, 1944; José Maria Millas Vallicrosa, Selomé Ibn Gabirol, como 
poeta y filésofo, Madrid-Barcelona, 1945. 

The section of Noticias contains a complete report on the activities of the 
Consejo for the year 1945, 


CUADERNOS DE LITERATURA CONTEMPORANEA, 


This new literary journal, published, under the editorship of D. Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas, by the /nstituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” the philological 
branch of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, takes the place 
of Indice Literario, Archivos de Literatura Contempordnea, issued by the for- 
mer Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
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The first number of the new publication appeared in 1942. During the first 
two years of publication, six Cuadernos appeared each year; after that the 
number of Cuadernos issued each year has varied. The subscription rate for 
foreign countries is thirty pesetas for six Cuadernos; the price of a single 
number is five pesetas. 

Each Cuaderno contains “un estudio de caracter general, con su correspon- 
diente bibliografia, dedicado a un autor y a su obra; varios ensayos mono- 
graficos, breves, sobre autores, obras o temas literarios; una pagina antoldégica, 
reflejo de la mas alta produccién literaria espafiola”; in addition, there are 
sections devoted to theatrical news, reviews of books and periodicals, literary 
news, and current bibliography. 


Cuaderno 1. [1942]. 


“Editorial”: in an introductory statement the Editor announces the policies 
of the new publication; its objective is to “informar criticamente ... y con 
. .. autoridad técnica acerca de la Literatura contemporanea. . . .” 

The novelist Concha Espina is the literary figure studied in the opening 
articles of the first Cuaderno. “Concha Espina,” by Isabel de Ambia: a brief 
biographical sketch, covering the novelist’s life up to 1942; the date of birth 
(given as 15 April, 1880) differs from that cited in the standard histories of 
Spanish literature. “La obra de Concha Espina,” by Irene Behn: an interest- 
ing study of the novelist’s works, based largely on autobiographical statements : 
the novels discussed specifically are La nitia de Luzmela, Despertar para morir, 
and La esfinge maragata; the conclusions reached are that “en su mismo ser 
y en su produccién retine y armoniza Concha Espina la perfeccién clasica con 
el impetu cristiano y renovador.” The reproduction of a sonnet in Concha 
Espina’s handwriting, and a four-page “Bibliografia de Concha Espina” close 
this part of the Cuaderno. 

Antologia.—This section contains two poems from a recent book of verse 
by Adriano del Valle, Arpa fiel (which was awarded both the Premio Na- 
cional de Poesia and the Premio “Fastenrath,” of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
for the year 1942), Romance del Espantapdjaros, and a sonnet Al lago de 
Como. 

Four other articles appear in this Cuaderno. “De la siringa de Tedcrito al 
fauno de Mallarmé,” by J. Romo Arregui: an interesting study of various ele- 
ments of Mallarmé’s verse; he concludes that although there are reminiscences 
of Mallarmé in all the contemporary Spanish poets, there is little direct in- 
fluence. “Las dos alondras de Gerardo Diego,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: 
an encomiastic review of a collection of forty-two sonnets (Alondra de verdad, 
Madrid, 1941) ; a curious innovation is the second part of the book in which 
Diego annotates his own compositions! “Malvasia y Falstaff,” by Maria Rosa 
Alonso: a review of an erudite and literary history of the wines produced in 
the Canary Islands (already referred to by Shakespeare), Los vinos de Ca- 
narias, by Andrés de Lorenzo Caceres (La Laguna de Tenerife, 1941). 

In the section designated as “Movimiento teatral,” Tomas Borrds reviews 
theatrical activities in Madrid during the year 1942. Interesting performances 
reviewed are: Macbeth, in the Teatro Espajiol; El estudiante endiablado, by 
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Marquina, in the Maria Guerrero; El hombrecillo, by Arniches, in the Alca- 
zar; and La divina inventora, by the Quinteros, and El honor de los hombres, 
by Bartolomé Soler, in the Teatro Lara. 

Eleven pages of book reviews (Critica de libros), six pages of current bib- 
liography (Bibliografia), and one page of literary news (Noticiario literario) 
complete the Cuaderno. 


Cuaderno 2. 1942. 


The major part of this Cuaderno is devoted to Manuel Machado. “Manuel 
Machado,” by Rafael Ferreres: a brief account of Machado’s life. “Manuel 
Machado y el lirismo polifénico,” by Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz: an interesting 
study of the themes and characteristics of Machado’s poetry, showing his re- 
actions to contemporary events, and stressing the constant recurrence of the 
religious note; his dramatic compositions, written in collaboration with his 
brother Antonio, are the product of years of apprenticeship. The reproduction 
of an autograph (the famous sonnet on Felipe IV), and three pages of “Biblio- 
grafia de Manuel Machado” complete this part. 

Antologia.—Three well-known compositions by Manuel Machado are re- 
printed in this section: Adelfos, Cantares, and the masterly Canto a Andalucia. 

Two more articles appear in this Cuaderno. “Hispanidad en la poesia de 
Adriano del Valle,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: a welcome note on one 
of Spain’s new poets, author of Arpa fiel (which, as stated in the review of 
Cuaderno 1, won the two most important Spanish prizes for poetry in 1942) ; 
Entrambasaguas, in agreement with Damaso Alonso, stresses, as the princi- 
pal qualities of del Valle’s verse, his “barroquismo hispanico” and “conceptismo 
folklérico,” both of which have a long tradition in Spanish poetry; “ya pocos 
dudaran que lo verdaderamente nacional de nuestra cultura no es lo renacen- 
tista, definido con enlaces naturales a Italia . . . , sino lo barroco, que va 
floreciendo con opulencia y personalidad propias, inconfundiblemente es- 
pafiolas, al compas que se refleja Espafia también en su creacién poética: 
desde fray Luis de Leén y Herrera hasta Géngora y Quevedo, pasando por el 
centro hispanico—hispanico y barroco en todo—de Lope de Vega.” 

“Movimiento teatral,” by Tomas Borras, continues the survey of theatrical 
activities in Madrid during the spring of 1942; among the new productions 
reviewed, the most significant are La honradez de la cerradura, by Jacinto 
Benavente; Es peligroso asomarse al exterior, by Enrique Jardiel Poncela; 
and El rigodén del amor, by Luis Fernandez Ardavin; also noteworthy was 
the series of one-act plays produced in the Teatro Fontalba: Juan sin versos, 
by José Maria Peman; Cantiga de serrana, by Eduardo Marquina; Alucina- 
cién, by Arturo Cuyas de la Vega, and Noche de Alfama, by Tomas Borras; 
a zarzuela, La Caramba, by Ardavin and Moreno Torroba, was received very 
favorably. 

Ten pages of book reviews, two pages of reviews of literary journals, 
and three pages of current bibliography close the number. 


Cuadernos 3-4. 1942. 


The poet and dramatist Eduardo Marquina is studied in the opening article 
of this Cuaderno. “Eduardo Marquina, poeta lirico y dramatico,” by Eduardo 
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Julia Martinez: this excellent study is divided into three parts: El hombre, La 
técnica, and La obra; in the latter, the topics examined are: “El esplendor de 
la Naturaleza,’ “La anécdota y los caracteres,” “Suavidad humorista y velo 
poético,” “Del Romancero al teatro,” and “Originalidades e influencias.” Four 
pages of illustrations, the reproduction of an unpublished autograph (Separa- 
cién), and of passages from En Flandes se ha puesto el sol, and La ermita, la 
fuente y el rio, and nine pages of bibliography complete this section. 

Three more articles are contained in this Cuaderno. “Don Ramon del Valle- 
Inclan en Roma,” by Isabel de Ambia: although the beauties of Rome filled 
Valle-Inclan with wonder and admiration, he was out of his element in the 
Eternal City, and was not reluctant to return to Spain. “Al margen de Dulcinea, 
de Gaston Baty,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: a highly sensitive appre- 
ciation of an excellent Spanish translation (by Huberto Pérez de la Ossa) of 
Baty’s play. 

In “Movimiento teatral,” Tomas Borrds continues his survey of theatrical 
activities in Spain during the months of May-September, 1942. Among the 
new productions reviewed are: Los Madriles, by Luis de Vargas; Cuando 
estés enamorada como una loca, by Felipe Sassone; Un timbre que no suena, 
by Lépez de Haro; Y creé las madres, by Casas Bricio; Los vejestorios, by 
Leandro Alpuente; Los habitantes de la casa deshabitada, by Enrique Jardiel 
Poncela; Burlona, by the Quinteros; Los novios de mis hijas, by Leandro 
Navarro; Filigrana, by Antonio Quintero. Noteworthy, also, was the reap- 
pearance of several classic plays: Gil Vicente’s Don Duardos, translated by 
Huberto Pérez de la Ossa; Moliére’s El Avaro, translated by Tomas Borras; 
Calderon’s La Dama duende, and Lope’s Peribdiiez, 0 el Comendador de Ocaiia. 

Fifteen pages of book reviews, two pages of reviews of literary journals, 


seven pages of current bibliography, and a page of Noticias literarias com- 
plete the Cuaderno. 


Cuadernos 5-6. 1942. 


Five articles devoted to Gabriel Miré constitute the major part of this double 
number. “Biografia de Gabriel Miré,” by Clemencia Miré: a touching account 
of Mird’s life, by the daughter of the great novelist-poet. “Gabriel Miré,” by 
Gerardo Diego: a sensitive study of three of Miré’s favorite themes, “La 
palabra,” “La luna,” and “Bestiario,’ accompanied by photographs, and ten 
pages of passages illustrating the themes analyzed. “Unas cartas de Gabriel 
Miré, 1912-1929,” by Juan Guerrero: the text of eight letters, interesting for 
their autobiographical details, written to intimate friends. “Junto a Gabriel 
Mir6,” by Isabel de Ambia: an admiring, but perceptive, commentary on Mird’s 
ability to interpret nature. “Léxico y estilo en Gabriel Miré,” by Adolfo 
Lizén Gadea: a valuable and suggestive contribution to the study of Miré’s 
style, which, in Miré’s own words, aspired to “decir las cosas por insinuacién” ; 
“aparte D. Miguel de Unamuno y Antonio Machado, es Miré el escritor de 
mas elegante estilo de su época.” Thirty-six pages of bibliography conclude this 
section; the bibliography is overly inclusive and should have been revised be- 
fore publication; many of the entries are of little value. 

“La poesia mejicana moderna,” by M. Criado de Val: an interesting re- 
view of a new anthology of modern Mexican poetry (M. Maples Arce, An- 
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tologia de poesia mexicana moderna). “Lo imperfecto en la novela,” by J. 
Corrales Egea: a brief note on the evolution of the novel as a literary type; 
“Los hombres son un interno y mortal conflicto. Y este conflicto, este desaso- 
siego, esta tortura, que deriva de la imperfeccién, de la inarmonia, es, precisa- 
mente, lo que exigimos previamente en la novela para que nos parezca per- 
fecta.” “Sobre Sonetos de la bahia, de José Luis Cano,” by Agustin del Campo: 
a favorable review of a collection of thirty-three sonnets, by one of Spain’s 
most promising younger poets, analyzing the principal themes developed in 
them (love, “el canto del agua marina,” “las imagenes y los seres provistos 
de alas,” “la dulzura del abandono,” “un ansia de personalidad,” “el tema an- 
daluz,” etc.) ; “Dentro de los temas indicados, de las directrices generales ya 
citadas, Cano construye una poesia intima, calida, de sonetos cuidadosamente 
trabajados, sin un fallo destacable.” “Poesia de un humanista humano,” by 
Pablo Cabafias: reviews a book of verse by J. M. Pabén, Poemas de la Ribera 
(Barcelona, 1940): “sobre todas sus caracteristicas nos presenta una que re- 
salta definida: el dominio absoluto de la tematica popular . . . Poemas de la 
Ribera constituyen un libro de sana y auténtica poesia . . . sin trabajoso mo- 
delado, con una profunda raiz humana, una maravillosa agilidad de ritmo y de 
vocabulario y una evidente calidad poética.” “Unos madrigales de Rafael Laf- 
fon,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: the text of six madrigals, preceded by 
a brief introductory note in which Entrambasaguas stresses the changing 
course of the Andalusian poet’s work: “Su musa pulcra, aséptica, ha dejado la 
serenidad equilibrada, geométrica, tal vez casi fria a menudo de antes, para 
latir cdlida en apasionado movimiento humano.” 

“Movimiento teatral,” by Tomas Borras: surveys theatrical activities in 
Madrid during the last months of 1942. Among the performances reviewed 
are: Metternich, by José Maria Peman; Una loba, by José Maria Peman and 
José Carlos de Luna; and Cuando legue la noche, by Joaquin Calvo Sotelo. 
Worthy of notice was the number of plays in translation produced in Madrid 
during this period: La herida del tiempo, by J. B. Priestley (translated by Luis 
Escobar) ; Schiller’s Maria Estuardo (translated by N. Gonzalez Ruiz) ; Piran- 
dello’s La vida que te di (translated by Tomas Borras), and Alberto Casella’s 
La muerte en vacaciones (translated by Fernando de Igoa). 

Twenty-three pages of book reviews, two pages of reviews of literary jour- 
nals, four pages of current bibliography, two of Noticias literarias, and an 
“Indice general de 1942” complete the number. 


Cuaderno 7. 1943. 


Five articles on the life and works of Salvador Rueda, preceded by Manuel 
Machado’s sonnet, A Salvador Rueda, recordado en el albor de aquella nueva 
poesia espatiola ..., and followed by a “Bibliografia de Salvador Rueda” (by 
J. Romo Arregui), constitute the major part of this Cuaderno. “Salvador 
Rueda o el ritmo,” by Juan Antonio Tamayo: a lengthy study of Rueda’s life 
and works, divided in four parts (El hombre, El escritor, El innovador, El 
misionero), and followed by a five-page Apéndice documental; Tamayo dem- 
onstrates the falsity of the report of Rueda’s illiteracy during his youth, and 
combats the commonplace, Rueda = color; love of nature, rhythm and rhetoric 
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are qualities equally important in Rueda’s poetry. “Armonia y emocién en 
Salvador Rueda,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: an important contribution, by 
one of the outstanding authorities on Spanish literary history, pointing out the 
baneful influence that the criticism of Clarin had on the development of 
Rueda’s work; Alonso Cortés concludes: “Que la reforma de Salvador Rueda 
fué anterior—y por de contado diferente—a la de Rubén Dario, es cosa evi- 
dente. ... Conviene hacer constar esto no con intento de establecer primacias 
de mérito, que esto es cuestién aparte, sino para dejar sentado que Salvador 
Rueda fué el primero que rompié con la rutina de ‘endecasilabistas’ y ‘versifi- 
cadores’ y trajo nuevos tonos de armonia y emocién a nuestra poesia.” 

“Salvador Rueda,” by Gerardo Diego: a brief discussion of the relationship 
between Zorrilla and Rueda, of Rueda as “colorista. Yo diria mejor pirotécnico 

”, and of the successors of Rueda (Villaespesa and Garcia Lorca) ; Diego 
concludes: “generosa, inconsciente casi, se derrama en los versos desiguales de 
Salvador Rueda una sensibilidad, una sensualidad, muy personal y nueva en- 
tonces y siempre que le asegura un puesto estratégico en la evolucién de la 
poesia espafiola.” 

Antologia.—In this section Gerardo Diego publishes, with interesting notes, 
selections from the following works of Rueda: Sinfonia del Atio, En tropel, 
Poesias completas, Cantando por ambos mundos, and El poema del beso. 

“Salvador Rueda en Tabarca,” by Juan Guerrero: a touching account of a 
little-known episode in Rueda’s life—his short stay on the Island of Tabarca 
(a project in which he was encouraged by his good friend Gabriel Miré). 
“Recuerdo malaguefio de Salvador Rueda,” by José Luis Cano: reminiscences 
of Rueda’s last years in Malaga (his modest home in the Alcazaba; his child- 
ish pleasure in the talking films). 

Four more articles are contained in this Cuaderno. “Francisco Villasspesn, 
inédito,” by A. de Larragoiti: a survey of Villaespesa’s unpublished works— 
sonnets, cantares, dramatic compositions, and prose works. “Teatro de Emiliano 
Aguado,” by E. Garcia Luengo: a brief commentary on a promising new 
dramatist ; “estas tragedias de Emiliano Aguado son de lo mas original que nos 
ha sido dado conocer y que se implantan, dignisimamente, entre lo mas audaz, 
concienzudo, hondo y exquisito que se haya intentado en lo que va de siglo en 
toda la dramaturgia universal.” “Poetas en las aulas,” by Agustin del Campo: a 
brief review of Antologia del alba (Madrid, 1943), a remarkable collection of 
poems by university students, selected by three professors, and published by 
the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras of the University of Madrid. 

In “Movimiento teatral” Tomas Borras surveys theatrical activities in 
Madrid during the months of February-May, 1943. Some thirty premiéres took 
place during this period. Among the performances reviewed are: Como tu me 
querias, by Leandro Navarro; Blanca por fuera y Rosa por dentro, by Jardiel 
Poncela; Olvidadiza, by the Quinteros; El infierno frio and El jardin secreto, 
two plays by a promising new playwright, Horacio Ruiz de la Fuente; Me 
matas con tu cariiio, by Antonio Paso; Yo no he venido a traer la paz, by 
José Maria Peman; Al sol de Castilla, by Bartolomé Soler; La hija que yo 
maté and La dogaresa rubia, two melodramas by Luis Fernandez Ardavin, and 
Fausto y Margarita, by Manuel Linares Rivas. The review ends with a note 
recording the death of Carlos Arniches. 
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Thirteen pages of book reviews, three pages of reviews of literary journals, 
ten pages of current bibliography, and a page of Noticias literarias complete 
the Cuaderno, 


Cuaderno 8. 1943. 


The major part of this Cuaderno is devoted to José Maria Peman. “José 
Maria Pemdn,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: a brief critical estimate of 
Peman’s life and works. “Poesias de José Maria Peman,” by Angel Cruz Rueda: 
an interesting survey of Peman’s poetic productions; this article and the pre- 
ceding one differ as to the date of Peman’s birth, and his age upon election 
to the Spanish Academy. The section designated as “Antologia” contains 
eleven pages of selections from Peman’s works, annotated by A[ngel] C[ruz] 
R[ueda]; noteworthy are the Elegia del nifio mariscador, and the passage 
from El Divino Impaciente. Two short articles, “El teatro de José Maria 
Peman,” by Nicolas Gonzalez Ruiz, and “Peman, orador,” by Ginés de Alba- 
reda, and two pages of bibliography (compiled by J. Romo Arregui) complete 
this part of the Cuaderno. 

Four more articles are contained in this Cuaderno. “Italia, fuente de poesia,” 
by Carlo Consiglio: a sensitive appreciation of the recent poetic productions 
of Enrique Llovet, Agustin de Foxa, and Adriano del Valle, all of whom have 
found inspiration in Italy: ‘Poesia hecha de lealtad, de amor, de fidelidad hacia 
Italia, es ésta de Llovet, de Foxa, de Del Valle; pero también de exquisito 
lirismo.” “Huida y destierro en la nueva poesia,” by J. Corrales Egea: a theo- 
retical consideration of the aspirations and objectives of poetic creation, 
based principally on ideas expressed in verses of contemporary poets; topics 
analyzed are: “el destierro como necesidad,” “la lejania y el poeta,” “una busca 
incesante,” “un mundo nuevo,” “voces al unisono,” “valoracién del mar”; Co- 
rrales interprets a poet’s life as “un incesante desatarse de la vida del hombre, 
trascender el mundo y llegar al paraiso prometido, mas alla de la atmdésfera 
usada por todos... .” “Al margen de las ultimas obras de Azorin,” by Maria 
Rosa Alonso: a brief commentary on Pensando en Espaiia, Sintiendo a Es- 
patia, and Cavilar y contar; certain objections are made to Azorin’s gram- 
matical notions. 

In “Movimiento teatral,” Tomas Borras surveys theatrical activities during 
the summer of 1943. Outstanding performances reviewed are: “Por la Virgen 
capitana, by José Maria Peman, and La sefiora sueia, by Fodor (translation 
by Montero Alonso). 

Ten pages of book reviews, the second chapter of an unpublished novel by 
Vicente Escriva, two pages of reviews of literary periodicals, four pages of 
current bibliography, and three pages of Noticias literarias close this Cuaderno. 


9” 66 ” 66 


Cuadernos 9-10. 1943. 


The major part of this double number is devoted to D. Carlos Arniches. 
“Sobre la vida y la obra de Don Carlos Arniches,” by Alfredo Marquerie: a 
brief analysis of the elements that explain the popularity of this writer—pref- 
erence for themes taken from “la cantera viva de lo inmediato y de lo popu- 
el ardiente y florido ingenio, con los que el autor hace hablar a sus per- 
un sencillo .. . afan moralizador,” “la lirica soterrada y profunda 
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que vivifica la labor . . . esta como frenada y contenida por el sentido del hu- 
mor.” “Autorretrato de Don Carlos Arniches”: a modest and humorous ac- 
count of his own physical and moral characteristics, read over the radio by 
the author a few months before his death. “Notas del habla de Madrid,” by 
Francisco Lépez Estrada: brief, but interesting, notes on the language of Los 
milagros del jornal, showing the wealth of materials, of phonetic, morpho- 
logical, lexicographical, and stylistic nature, that can be found in the dramatic 
works of Arniches. “Madrilefiismo y andalucismo teatrales,” by Eusebio 
Garcia Luengo: interesting considerations on the “género chico,” with a 
strong protest against the false “tipismo” and “pintoresquismo” now in vogue; 
the author calls for “un teatro que siendo espafiol, si no puede dejar de ser 
andalucista o madrilefiista, al menos que lo sea de verdad. . . .” The section 
designated as “Antologia” contains six pages of selections from two works of 
Arniches: Scenes IV and V of Los milagros del jornal, and Scenes X and XI 
of Es mi hombre. “Don Carlos Arniches al sesgo (Documentos del Archivo 
de Don Carlos Arniches),” by M. Cardenal de Iracheta: the text of several 
letters written to Arniches by friends (D. Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, E. Vil- 
ches, R. Pérez de Ayala, W. Fernandez Flérez, among others). Nine pages 
of bibliography, compiled by J. Romo Arregui, complete this part of the num- 
ber. 

“Ismos y seismos de la poesia francesa contemporanea (1898-1943),” by J. 
Romo Arregui: a brief account of the multiple currents in contemporary 
French poetry, ending with notes on Eugéne Guillevic and Jean-Michel Atlan. 
“Dos matices del tiempo (Sobre Azorin: Cavilar y contar),” by M. Criado 
del Val: several representative passages taken from Cavilar y contar illustrate 
the importance of the preoccupation with time in the style and works of 
Azorin. “Recital de Gerardo Diego”: an encomiastic account of a program 
of readings from his own unpublished works (composed between 1941-1943), 
presented by Gerardo Diego on November 13, 1943; the text of one of the 
poems read, Jinojepa de los jévenes creadores (satirical in tone) is published. 

In this number Raimundo de los Reyes replaces Tomas Borrdas as author 
of the section designated as “Movimiento teatral” (Borras had been appointed 
director of the Teatro Lara). Among the performances reviewed in this 
section, the most noteworthy were: Manjari, on gypsy life, by José Maria 
Peman and Carlos de Luna; Las siete vidas del gato, by Enrique Jardiel Pon- 
cela; Maria la Viuda, by Eduardo Marquina; Gente que pasa, by Agustin de 
Foxa and José Vicente Puente; Manantiales, by the Quinteros; La madre 
borrada, by Amira de la Rosa and Ginés de Albareda; Lope’s El castigo sin 
venganza, adapted by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, and Shakespeare’s Romeo 
y Julieta, translated by N. Gonzalez Ruiz. 

Eleven pages of book reviews, three pages of reviews of literary journals, 


four pages of current bibliography, and two pages of Noticias literarias com- 
plete this number. 


Cuadernos 11-12. 1943. 


The major part of this double number is devoted to Ricardo Leén. “Bio- 
grafia de Ricardo Leén,” by Eduardo Julia Martinez: the most complete 
account of Leén’s life with which the reviewer is acquainted. “La poesia de 
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Ricardo Leén,” by Gerardo Diego: an excellent analysis of the rhythm and 
themes of Leén’s verse, with a consideration of the poetic elements in his 
prose, by one of Spain’s leading poets. The section designated as “Antologia” 
contains eight passages from Leén’s poetic works, illustrating topics studied in 
the preceding article; an autograph of Ledén follows the selections. “La cocina 
de los Angeles”: two pages from an unpublished novel by Leén. Three pages 
of bibliography of Ricardo Leén (compiled by J. Romo Arregui) complete 
this section. 

“Papini y los escritores de la Voce,” by Ettore de Zuani: an account of 
the changing course of Papini’s activities, together with a brief characteriza- 
tion of the works of Ardengo Séffici, Aldo Palazzeschi, and Emilio Cecchi. 
“Carlos E. Baylin Solanas,” by R. Benitez Claros: a brief consideration of 
the complex personality and poetic gifts of one of Spain’s younger poets, 
who died in 1940 at the age of twenty-seven; a brief anthology of his verse 
follows the article. “La dulce ironia,” by J. Romo Arregui: a laudatory re- 
view of a recent book of verse by Clemencia Laborda, Jardines bajo la lluvia 
(Madrid, 1943) ; “Clemencia Laborda, por poeta y por mujer, ha sabido dar 
una nueva calidad a la ironia; tierna ironia, dulce ironia podriamos calificar 
a la de sus Versos bobos, que descubren su intima profundidad disfrazada en 
el enredo propicio de la metafora, iluminada por el colorido deslumbrador 
de la imagen.” 

“Movimiento teatral,” by Raimundo de los Reyes, reviews theatrical activ- 
ities in Madrid during the winter season 1943-44. Among the new productions 
reviewed are: Hay siete pecados, by José Maria Peman; Ni pobre ni rico, 
sino todo lo contrario, by Tono and Mihura; La tinica senda, by Manuel 
Ortega Lopo and Antonio Guzman Merino; Ya conoces a Paquita, by 
Carlos Arniches; La dama de las perlas, by Adolfo Torrado; Lucrecia Borja, 
by Mariano Tomas; El amor no existe, by Augusto Martinez Olmedilla and 
Carlos Hernandez del Pozo; the reviewer calls attention to the unusual number 
of plays in translation, and of musical comedies, produced in Madrid during 
this period. ; 

“El concurso Adonais de poesia”: an account of the competition for the 
1943 Adonais prize in poetry (awarded by the Editorial Hispdnica to three 
poets who had not published a book of verse), giving a list of the contestants 
(107!), biographical sketches of the winning poets, and selections from their 
verse (Arcdngel de mi noche, by Vicente Gaos; Vuelo de la carne, by Alfonso 
Moreno, and Edad de hombre, by José Suarez Carrefio). 

Twenty-four pages of book reviews, the text of two poems from an un- 
published book of verse by Francisco Javier Martin Abril (Castilla milenaria, 
San Rafael), three pages of reviews of literary periodicals, one page of 
Noticias literarias, six pages of current bibliography, and the “Indice general 
de 1943” complete this double number. 


Cuadernos 13-14. 1944. 


The major part of this double number is devoted to the Quinteros. “Serafin 
y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero,” by M.* Gabriela Corcuera: a short biographical 
account. “Andalucia en el teatro de los Quinteros,” by Eduardo Julia Martinez: 
an interesting study of various aspects of the Quinteros’ works, stressing 
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the fundamental unity of their productions; special attention is devoted to 
the nature of their humor, and to their preference for Andalusian speech and 
locale (which is traced from its appearance in the works of Lope de Rueda 
down through contemporary writers). “Hacia el entendimiento de Andalucia 
por los personajes del teatro de los hermanos Alvarez Quintero,” by Rafael 
de Urbano: the characters of the Quinteros give a true picture of Andalusian 
life, avoiding the extravagant and the fictitious. “Los hermanos Alvarez 
Quintero fuera de su ambiente,” by Eusebio Garcia-Luengo, defends the 
thesis that the Quinteros “trasplantan su peculiar vision de la vida y su 
genuina actitud ante el mundo a cualquier ambiente donde vivan”; plays 
examined are La picara vida, Lo que tu quieras, El agua milagrosa, Herida de 
muerte, and La musa loca. Nineteen pages of bibliography (compiled by J. 
Romo Arregui) complete this section (the bibliography needs revision; in 
the English titles errors abound). 

“Tiempos de Milosz,” by Jean Paul Sarrautte: a brief account of the life 
and works of the Lithuanian poet, stressing his preoccupation with the 
problems of our times. “Nuevos datos sobre Don Ricardo Leén,” by Eduardo 
Julia Martinez: the text of two documents, certifying that Leén was born 
in Barcelona, correct the mistaken idea that Malaga was his birthplace. 

“Movimiento teatral,” by Raimundo de los Reyes, reviews theatrical activ- 
ities in Madrid in the spring of 1944; interesting performances reviewed are: 
La lave, by Leandro Navarro; Los endemoniados, adapted from Dostoevski, 
by Luis Escobar; a modernized version of Goethe’s Faust, by José Vicente 
Puente; Adriana, by Francisco de Cossio; De lo pintado a lo vivo, by Juan 
Ignacio Luca de Tena; Nidos sin pdjaros, by the Quinteros; Los nitios perdidos 
en la selva, by Jacinto Benavente; Baile en Capitania, by Agustin de Foxa. 

Twenty-five pages of book reviews, six pages of reviews of literary journals, 
nine pages of current bibliography, and one page of Noticias literarias com- 
plete this double number. 

Two Suplementos, bearing the general title of Antologia de la Literatura 
Contempordnea, are distributed with Cuadernos 13-14: I. Federico Garcia 
Lorca, Poeta en Nueva York (selected poems, with an introductory note by 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, from a book of the same title, published in 
Mexico in 1940); II. Marcel Proust, Retratos de pintores y de misicos 
(translation into Spanish, with a brief introductory note, both by J. de 
Entrambasaguas, followed by the French text of Portraits de peintres et de 
musiciens ). 


Cuaderno 15, 1944. 


The major part of this number is devoted to Jacinto Benavente. “Homenaje 
Nacional”: a short laudatory statement, read by the Ministro de Educacién 
Nacional, D. José Ibafiez Martin, upon awarding to Benavente the Gran Cruz 
of the Order of Alfonso el Sabio. “Don Jacinto Benavente,” by J.R.A.: a 
brief biographical sketch. “El teatro de Jacinto Benavente,” by Eduardo 
Julia Martinez: an interesting study of the chief tendencies in Benavente’s 
dramatic works, with a brief examination of the ideology expressed in them. 
“Don Jacinto Benavente en el teatro de su tiempo,” by Joaquin de Entram- 
basaguas: a tribute to Benavente, as the “renovador del teatro espafiol.” “La 
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poesia en el teatro de Benavente,” by Luis Guarner: stresses the poetic under- 
current which is always present in Benavente’s works; the article closes with 
Rubén Dario’s statement concerning Benavente: “él os hard el regalo de la 
poética dulzura. . . .” “El hombre y la obra en el dia del homenaje a D. 
Jacinto Benavente,” by Sanchez Camargo: a brief tribute, stressing the poetic 
nature and universal appeal of Benavente’s works. “Don Jacinto Benavente 
y sus anécdotas,” by Enrique Osete Robles: four anecdotes illustrating different 
aspects of Benavente’s character and activities; North American ignorance 
of things Spanish is chided in two! The text of several famous passages from 
the works of Benavente (Act II, Scene VIII of Los intereses creados; Act 
II, Scenes VII-IX of Sefiora Ama, and Ch. XII of Cartas de mujeres), and 
nine pages of bibliography (compiled by J. Romo Arregui) complete this part 
of the Cuaderno. 

“Vicente Aleixandre y Sombra del paraiso,” by R. Benitez Claros: a sensi- 
tive appreciation of Aleixandre’s verse, emphasizing its remarkable rhythmic 
effects and its pictorial and musical values. “Espectro de Verlaine en su 
centenario,” by J. Romo Arregui: a brief evocation of Verlaine, whose life 
is characterized as “exuberancia panida y exaltacién tierna de monje medieval.” 
“Movimiento cinematografico. El cine en nuestra universidad,” by Rafael de 
Urbano: an interesting review of the films shown in Madrid during the 
winter season, 1944-45, with an enthusiastic account of films produced in 
Spain, and of a new course of lectures on the motion pictures, offered at 
the University of Madrid (Iniciacién cultural cinematografica) ; the author 
insists on the connection between good films and good literature: “por la 
literatura le vendran al cine sus mejores éxitos.” “Libros en galeradas,” by 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: selections from a story included in a collection 
of tales and short stories, Camino del Mar, which will appear shortly, by a 
promising new writer, Carlos de Santiago. 

Nineteen pages of book reviews, three pages of reviews of literary journals, 
four pages of current bibliography, and two pages of Noticias literarias com- 
plete this number. 

A third Suplemento of the Antologia de la Literatura Contempordnea is 
distributed with this Cuaderno. It consists of selections from a book of verse, 
Vuelo de la rosa verde, by Ramén Mas y Ros, a promising young Valencian 
poet who died at the age of twenty-seven; an introductory note by Joaquin 
de Entrambasaguas precedes the text. 


Cuadernos 16-17. 1945. 


The major part of this double number is devoted to Azorin. “Autobiografia,” 
by Azorin: four interesting comico-serious sketches, written between May, 
1943 and February, 1945. “Azorin, prosista,” by Angel Cruz Rueda: an im- 
portant study, by one of Azorin’s closest friends and most authoritative 
critics; Azorin’s works are studied in the following categories: “Vida pro- 
vinciana,” “Criticas y glosas,” “Cuentos y novelas,” “Teatro y otros motivos 
(prosa politica, el aspecto autobiografico)”; a final section is devoted to “Los 
varios estilos.” “Azorin: Bibliografia,” compiled by Angel Cruz Rueda: the 
most complete bibliography of Azorin known to the reviewer, with useful 
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bibliographical notes; articles by Azorin, but published in works of other 
writers, are included. “El teatro de Azorin,” by Guillermo Dfaz-Plaja: de- 
velops ideas presented in previous essays by the same author (especially in 
the study published in Teatro, vol. II, of the Obras completas of Azorin) ; 
taking as his point of departure “la unidad esencial de Azorin,” Diaz-Plaja 
comes to the conclusion that the chief characteristics of Azorin’s dramatic 
works are their “dinamismo espiritual,” “antiescenografia” (illustrated in the 
trilogy, Lo invisible), “antiarqueologia” (as in Cervantes), and “superacion 
de la realidad.” “Lo invisible, la gran obra teatral de Azorin,” by Carlo 
Consiglio: this eminent critic deems that the chief weakness of Azorin’s dra- 
matic works is the absence of true dialogue—Azorin does most of the talking; 
in the trilogy, Lo invisible, this defect is remedied; although there is no real 
dialogue, the deuteragonist exists: it is Death (“Lo invisible”) ; “Y entre esta 
atmésfera de muerte y los protagonistas, la lucha se enciende, existe el drama.” 

“El secreto del arte de Pirandello,” by Ettore de Zuani: an interesting 
account of Pirandello’s literary career, concluding with the words of an 
Italian academician, Bontempelli, who states that “el caracter original que 
mueve y explica todo Pirandello es una cualidad elemental, muy rara, la 
mas rara de todas: el candor.” “Alonso Quesada, poeta canario,” by Maria 
Rosa Alonso: a sympathetic and highly sensitive survey of the works of 
this gifted poet, considering especially the characteristics of Canary Island 
verse, as defined by Valbuena Prat (“aislamiento, cosmopolitismo, intimidad 
y sentimiento del mar”); “los temas que cultiva . . . son los del mar, su 
corazon, la soledad, la mujer, la muerte, la eternidad y el amor.” “Acerca de 
unos ensayos,” by Florentina del Mar: favorable notice is given to two 
volumes of essays published by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas (La mirada 
alrededor, and El latido de los seres, Madrid, 1945). “Eugenio Montes, canto 
y escollo de un estilo,” by Adolfo Lizén: a welcome study, although not too 
favorable in this case, of Montes’s style, prompted by the publication of his 
recent book on Italy, Melodia italiana. 

“Movimiento teatral,” by Raimundo de los Reyes, reviews theatrical activ- 
ities in Madrid during the winter season 1944-45. Among the outstanding per- 
formances reviewed are: La hidalga limosnera and Hablar por hablar, by 
José Maria Peman; La escala rota, by Juan Ignacio Luca de Tena and Miguel 
de la Cuesta; Don Magin el de las magias and Nieve en mayo, by Jacinto 
Benavente; an Argentine comedy, Viuda, guapa y estanciera, by Claudio 
Martinez Payva; Zorrilla’s Traidor, inconfeso y martir; Lope’s Fuenteovejuna, 
and a humorous version of Don Gil de las calzas verdes. An unusually large 
number of plays in translation were produced in Madrid during this period: 
Fray Luis de Sousa, by Almeida Garret; Thornton Wilder’s Nuestra ciudad; 
Otelo; and Antigona. 

Twelve pages of book reviews, three pages of reviews of literary journals, 
six pages of current bibliography and one page of Noticias literarias complete 
this double number. 

Two Suplementos are distributed with Cuadernos 16-17: IV. Mihail 
Eminescu, Poemas (eight short poems, published in Rumanian and in Spanish 
translation, preceded by a short introductory note by J. de Entrambasaguas), 
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and V. Jorge Rojas, Poemas (exquisite selections from La forma de su 
huida, Bogota, 1939, and Rosa de agua, Bogota, 1941, representative of the 
verse of the leader of the “piedracelista” poets of Colombia). 


ON TEACHING LANGUAGES 
Benjamin Franklin 


(The excerpt which follows is from the 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin) 


I had begun in 1732 to study languages; I soon made myself so much a 
master of the French as to be able to read the books with ease. I then under- 
took the Italian. An acquaintance, who was also learning it, us’d often to 
tempt me to play chess with him. Finding this took up too much of the time 
I had to spare for study, I at length refused to play any more unless on this 
condition, that the victor in every game should have a right to impose a task, 
either in parts of the grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, etc., which 
tasks the vanquish’d was to perform upon honour, before our next meeting. 
As we played pretty equally, we thus beat one another into that language. 
I afterwards, with a little painstaking, acquir’d as much of the Spanish as to 
read their books also. I have already mention’d that I had only one year’s 
instruction in a Latin school, and that when very young after which I 
neglected that language entirely. But, when I had attained an acquaintance 
with the French, Italian, and Spanish, I was surpris’d to find, on looking over 
a Latin Testament, that I understood so much more of that language than 
I had imagined, which encouraged me to apply myself again to the study 
of it, and I met with more success, as those preceding languages had greatly 
smooth’d my way. From these circumstances, I have thought that there 
is some inconsistency in our common mode of teaching languages. We are 
told that it is proper to begin first with the Latin, and, having acquir’d that, 
it will be more easy to attain those modern languages which are derived from 
it; and yet we do not begin with the Greek, in order more easily to acquire 
the Latin. It is true that, if you can clamber and get to the top of the staircase 
without using the steps, you will more easily gain them in descending; but 
certainly, if you begin with the lowest you will with more ease ascend to the 
top; and I would therefore offer it to the consideration of those who super- 
intend the education of our youth, whether, since many of those who begin 
with the Latin quit the same after spending some years without having made 
any great proficiency, and what they have learnt becomes almost useless, so 
that their time has been lost, it would not have been better to have begun with 
the French, proceeding to the Italian, etc.; for, tho’, after spending the same 
time, they should quit the study of languages and never arrive at the Latin, 
they would, however, have acquired another tongue or two, that, being in 
modern use, might be serviceable to them in common life. 
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ON THE -RA-FORM 
To THE EpirTor: 


I have read with interest the two articles on the -ra verb-form in the No- 
vember, 1947 Hispania. Since comment has been invited, I should like to 
mention a few things that occur to me. 

In support of Mallo’s position, I believe that two points deserve to be made. 
First, there is not necessarily a contradiction, as Wright tentatively remarks 
(page 493), in calling the phenomenon an affectation and in the same breath 
accounting for its historicity. We have a good example of this in the pro- 
nunciation of either in English. Eyether can be accounted for historically, and 
yet three-fourths of the people who use it in this country (I might say prac- 
tically all of the actors on the radio and in the movies, who do it through 
the influence of the dramatic schools) do so out of affectation. To the genera- 
tion who imitate those who use it out of affectation, it once more ceases to 
be an affectation and the circle is complete—affectation is simply one more 
fact in the historicity of the phenomenon. 

Second, I do not believe that we should regard the act of objecting to an 
affectation as “outside nature,” so to speak. Such objecting is so widespread 
that it deserves recognition as a linguistic phenomenon itself. It is certainly 
a linguistic fact when a large proportion of the speech community condemn 
an expression, for such condemnation is just as natural in the evolution of 
speech as is imitation, acceptance, conversion, or any of the other attitudes 
that speakers may adopt toward their inherited linguistic stock. Of course, it 
is also natural to object to objecting, and I should not in my turn condemn it 
except for the fact that it is at a practically unattainable level of sophistica- 
tion and can have but little effect upon the norms of language (though of late 
the “objecting to objections” on the part of linguists has perhaps tended to 
a kind of passive acceptance of linguistic change among many teachers of 
language, especially English). 

If Mallo’s approach is to be criticized, I think that it might be for his 
failure to make clear whether he is speaking as a scientific observer or as a 
stylist. Wright correctly points out the vehemence of Mallo’s argument; as 
a stylist, Mallo could have made a case for his dislike and supported it by 
statements from others; as an observer, he could have given us some informa- 
tion about the speech-levels which accept the expression and the level or 
levels that reject it. 

In Wright’s approach I see, on the credit side, a convincing argument for 
the -ra as a “substitution form.” I think that he might have calmed Mallo’s 
fears by showing that the creation and extension of a substitute form does 
not necessarily mean extinction for the forms that it temporarily replaces; 
for when in the event that we want to be precise we have one set of forms 
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at our command, and in the event that we want to be imprecise we have another, 
we have not thereby impoverished our linguistic stock, but enriched it. There 
is the danger, of course, that a distinction will be lost; but this will not come 
about through the pressure of the substitute form, but through the pressure 
of the overly careless people who use it. As long as the community numbers 
people as sensitive in their use of language as Professor Mallo, we need have 
no fear that the language will be debased. Careless words are powerless to 
change language; only careless people can do that. 

Professor Wright's article is meticulous in detail, and since it is so I may 
make mention of two or three items that might otherwise seem punctilious. 
On page 494 he calls the -ra form “the most popular Spanish verb-form,” yet 
in Bull’s article on page 456 of the same issue we see that it ranks only tenth 
even when combined, presumably, with the -se. Possibly Professor Wright 
meant “popular” in some other sense. 

More serious are Wright’s objections, pages 494-495, to the “failure to 
observe the tense and modal values of standard forms, which indicate a 
serious breakdown in the identity of verb-forms and functions.” He justifies the 
-ra substitutions on the grounds that they are “historically legitimate”; but 
is there such a thing as legitimate birth in linguistics? The -ra substitutions 
are more traditional, to be sure; but ultimately they must have come from 
something that was different from what the phenomenon is today, and 
perhaps were as warmly denounced by some far-off stylist, when they first 
appeared, as the -ra extensions are denounced by Mallo today. And from the 
standpoint of usefulness, there are several things in Wright’s list of “really 
illegitimate and strictly incorrect departures” that might be a distinct gain 
to the language. When we say in English If he should come tomorrow I'll be 
ready for him, we mean, by using the historically past (but now merely un- 
real) should come, that we suspect he will not come; but we spurn I’d be 
ready in favor of the non-sequent J’ll be ready because we want to show a 
degree of positiveness, of ‘I'll be ready whether he comes or not,’ that the 
other form cannot convey. This is exactly the situation in Si acaso volviese 
algo rendido, te ruego que me admitas, where the writer re-creates in volviese 
a meaning that he feels he can no longer express with an archaic volviere. 
As for the conditional in place of the past subjunctive, so common in the 
region of Buenos Aires, one may say that it represents a step long ago 
taken by English, from which our language has not suffered unduly in ex- 
pressive power, though it is true that the change cost it some of its symmetry. 

With others of Wright’s examples, where the motive is not the seeking 
of a new instrument or a more convenient instrument of expression but just 
sloppiness in the use of language, I think we must all agree as to the relevance 
of his argument. 

Dwicut L. BoLINGER 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 





“.. If there is one kind of educationist who does more damage than the 
one who never gets beyond formulating objectives, it is the one who never 
rises above the promoting of new practices.”-—MattHew H. WI:.1no, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Wisconsin, in School and Society. 
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GENERAL DEVERS URGES COLLEGE 
LANGUAGE TRAINING AS DEFENSE ASSET 


Washington, D.C., June 14, 1948.—The importance of training college and 
university students in the basic fundamentals of foreign languages as a vital 
requirement for national security in the event this nation is ever forced into 
another war was stressed today by General Jacob L. Devers, Chief, Army 
Field Forces. 

General Devers pointed out that a working knowledge of foreign languages 
is essential so that American troops would be able to deal intelligently with the 
personnel of any foreign allies this country would have in a future war, as well 
as a necessity in questioning prisoners of war of a foreign foe and in relations 
with enemy civilian nationals when enemy territory is occupied. 

Relating his own experiences while serving in North Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany, General Devers stated that many of the difficulties encountered 
in dealing with allies of the American Forces could have been more expedi- 
tiously and efficiently resolved if there had been a common meeting ground of 
language. 

“The inability of American troops to communicate with their foreign allies 
and the inability of our allies to express themselves to our troops led to fre- 
quent misunderstandings which caused friction and even delays in the prosecu- 
tion of the common war effort,” he said. 

General Devers also stated that economy in the use of personnel could be 
effected if the majority of American officers and enlisted personnel had a 
working knowledge of foreign languages. He pointed out that during World 
War II it was necessary to detail American personnel who spoke foreign 
languages as liaison officers with Allied headquarters and to use them widely 
as interpreters. When foreign-speaking Americans were not available it was 
necessary to employ Allied personnel who spoke English as liaison officers at 
American headquarters. General Devers said that he heartily endorsed the 
views expressed by André M. G. Bourgeois, Professor of French at Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas, who emphasized the need for language instruction as 
a vital element to national security in addresses to the Oklahoma Teachers 
Convention in Norman, Oklahoma, and the Conference on Modern Languages 
at Northwestern State College of Louisiana. Doctor Bourgeois, who served 
as a captain on intelligence duties in the European Theater of Operations 
during World War II presented a paper titled, “Let’s Be Ready If a War 
Comes.” In his address he said in part: 


Three years ago I was in Germany; the German armies had collapsed; we were 
expecting VE-Day. People at home would have been outraged if someone had told 
them that only three years later, at a conference of this kind, an educator would cast 
a somber note by reminding his audience of the rdle played by languages in war-time. 

This does not imply that I disagree with those of you who spoke on the importance 
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of giving our students more than a mere knowledge of the language, or with the 
distinguished speakers who stressed the value of languages in establishing world 
peace. With them I feel that to become acquainted with foreign literatures and to 
learn to understand our fellowmen in strange countries is the true and ultimate goal 
in the study of languages; but since we live in the year 1948 we should be willing 
to face the problems that confront us. We must be realistic, therefore we teachers 
of foreign languages should accept the threat of a new war and prepare our students 
for it as if we were sure there will be one. If it comes, speaking foreign languages will 
play its small part in the winning of it, as it did in World War II. 

Most people know that the Army fully recognized the imperious necessity of having 
men able to speak foreign languages, but they have a very hazy idea of what these men 
did with their knowledge of languages. Let me enlighten you by mentioning my own 
experiences during the three years I spent overseas. During the Fall of 1942, a few 
weeks before the invasion of Africa, the Army assembled in Fort Meade about sixty 
middle-aged men like myself, former French citizens, importers, high-school or uni- 
versity teachers, even singers, who had a thorough knowledge of French. We were 
part of the Western Task Force. 

The language situation in Africa was pitiful: almost none of the regular reserve 
or newly-commissioned officers spoke French, still less Arabic! Yet, a great many 
of them had to be in daily, even hourly contact with French army or civilian 
authorities. In the Provost Marshal Section to which I was attached, we had fifteen 
hundred Moroccan riflemen and four hundred Senegalese as security troops to guard 
the ports of Casablanca, Fedalah, and Port-Lyautey, as well as all kinds of dumps, 
Quartermaster supplies, Army Air Forces gasoline, ammunition, and lumber, plus 
the pipe-line from Casablanca to the Marakech air base. Moreover we had M.P. 
companies scattered all over Morocco. This meant that the Provost Marshal and his 
staff officers had French problems of all kinds, which I had to handle, with the help 
of a young French and Arabic-speaking sergeant, or which necessitated my accom- 
panying them everywhere to act as their interpreter, without speaking of numerous 
inspection tours to keep in close contact with the French officers commanding our 
Moroccan and Senegalese troops. 

Signal Corps officers had daily business talks with the P.T.E. (Post Telegraph 
and Telephone) authorities, and the poor G.I.s who manned our switchboards did the 
best they could in pidgin French whenever they had to pass from the Army to the 
civilian exchanges. Engineer Corps officers in charge of the Real Estate Division 
needed a large number of liaison officers to handle their numerous requisitions of 
acreage, plants, hotels, restaurants, schools for hospitals, rooms for billets, etc. 
Quartermaster Corps, Medical Corps, and mess officers were plagued by their hourly 
unpleasant contacts with French help, be they charwomen, laundry workers, waiters, 
etc. Military Railway officers of the Transportation Corps had to solve countless 
thorny problems with their French counterparts; Port Officers had daily squabbles 
with the French stevedores in charge of thousands of Moroccan longshoremen. And 
what was true of our officers was true also of our “non-coms,” who, once the 
policies had been set at higher levels, had to carry out their execution with French 
or Arab subordinates. Thus, because most of our Army technicians did not know 
French, they had to depend, for every little thing, on the services of a liaison officer 
or a Civilian interpreter. 

When we landed in Italy new problems arose, since we were forced to bring along 
a very large Italian-speaking personnel to handle what was called “Civilian Affairs.” 
Those AMGOT officers had to take care of thousands of problems connected with 
the daily needs of the civilian population and a pitifully small number of them were 
prepared to do so. In Italy also, a new headache was added by the fact that several 
French divisions were part of the United States Fifth Army. A number of our 
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older French-speaking liaison officers who had seen service in World War I were 
sent to the headquarters of the generals commanding each division, while some of 
us were attached to the general commanding the French Supply Base 901. All of 
us had to be jacks-of-all-trades, handling problems connected with every branch 
of the service; the worst came when a French mountain division disembarked with 
thousands of mules which had to be taken care of. 

Then, when we started preparing for the invasion of Southern France, more 
French divisions arrived. Naples was like a tower of Babel with United States, 
British, French, Polish, and Moroccan soldiers filling the streets. One should not 
forget that Air Force ground officers went through the same throes as Army officers 
when it came to language problems. Add to this the fact that Red Cross personnel 
had to be found who spoke Italian as well as French. And United States nurses 
who spoke French were at a premium, since some wards in our hospitals were used 
exclusively for wounded men from the French divisions. 

We landed in France. The French divisions had been withdrawn from the Fifth 
Army and, with new ones added, formed the French First Army. This time, an 
important French liaison section under Brigadier General Schwinn and Colonel 
Chamberlain (who had taught French at West Point before the war) was attached 
to the Headquarters of General de Lattre de Tassigny to handle all of the liaison 
work with the United States Seventh Army, since both formed the Sixth Army Group 
under command of General Jacob L. Devers, whose liaison officer was no other than 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. From this central liaison section, French-speaking 
United States Army officers were detached to the headquarters of each French 
division. On the supply échelon, the organization had been completely revamped: 
the French Base 901 had been integrated into CONAD Base; French and United 
States officers and enlisted men worked side by side in every service; but, for lack 
of enough French-speaking United States personnel, most of the liaison work was 
done by English-speaking French personnel. 

We had a great deal of security work to do in the Provost Marshal Section, 
and a thorough knowledge of French was more important than ever before: we 
had seven Military Police companies scattered behind the front line of the Sixth 
Army Group, and everywhere the security as well as the C.IL.C. and C.I.D. work 
was done in close liaison with city police, and especially with the Gendarmerie 
Nationale, whose help proved invaluable in our daily quest for German parachutists 
and saboteurs. Since the M. P. activities include establishing and guarding prisoner- 
of-war cages, a large number of men speaking German was required; many more 
were needed on the teams which questioned the prisoners-of-war. Also, German was 
priceless for the men in the C.I.C. groups who, very often, had to enter German cities 
ahead of the infantry. But German never was so complicated a problem as French, 
since many of our men from all sections in the United States spoke it fluently, 
having learned it at home. 

Many other problems presented themselves: serious ones like the coaching of men 
who were parachuted behind the lines, and the training of men for G-2, C.LC., and 
O.S.S. work; trivial but important ones nevertheless like those of the Red Cross 
Personnel who had to establish G.I. clubs, snack bars, movie houses, etc., in hundreds 
of towns and cities where our men were bivouacked or sent to rest. These Red Cross 
organizers had to speak French to be able to get along. This should be enough to 
give you an idea of the complexity of the task for which foreign-language-speaking 
personnel were in great demand overseas during World War II. 

We should also remember that each one of our men speaking the language of the 
country he is invading is a potential ambassador of goodwill. Since, usually, he 
is a college-educated man, he is able, in his conversations with the inhabitants, to 
explain to them many points about our military, political, and social problems. It 
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is he who builds the opinion that these people have of us. After VE-Day, when I 
was brought back from Germany to France to become Dean of Studies in charge of 
four hundred and fifty United States Army students at the University of Nancy, 
I realized more than ever the wonderful understanding created by a group of fine 
young men speaking a foreign language. Not only did they make a great impression on 
the “man in the street” because of their fine appearance, their nice manners, and their 
good behavior, but the university teachers were amazed at their knowledge and their 
willingness to learn more. 

We must keep in mind that if we must fight a new war, the students who are in 
our classrooms at present will be the officers of tomorrow. College graduates formed 
the majority of the officers in World War I, and this was truer still in World War 
II. With the increasing need for technicians in the Army, the demand for men with 
college degrees will be still greater if there is a World War III. In the last war, 
the Army learned to make good use of its men according to their qualifications, and 
it is probable that carefully-selected liaison personnel would be sent and kept in the 
countries of our allies, the languages of which they would be familiar with. 

But, in my opinion, liaison officers and interpreters are not the proper solution 
to the problem of foreign languages in the Army, since it means using two men 
to do the work of one. What we need in a modern army that would have to fight 
overseas is a large number of enlisted men, as well as officers, who would be techni- 
cians in their own branch of the service, and who would know a language well enough 
to be able to make use of it whenever necessary. This is where all of us language 
teachers can help. We should strive to give our students such a solid foundation 
that, for years, they would remain able to read a text at sight, to write a few 
understandable lines, and, after a few weeks in a certain country, to carry on a con- 
versation in the language of that country. I think that we can do so in the two 
years that we are given to teach a language to most university students. And in doing 
so, we would do a great deal to help in serving our country if a new war comes 
which requires sending our troops overseas.—Official release by Public Information 
Division, Department of the Army. 


SPAIN’S LINGUISTIC VICTORY 


Those partial to solemn and admonitory quotations like sic transit gloria 
can find rich inspiration in the fact that this year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the final disappearance of one of the greatest conglomerations of people 
and territory ever brought under the rule of a single nation—the Spanish 
Empire in the Americas. 

At its zenith it embraced, in addition to big areas in North America, a huge 
slice of what we know now as Latin America. As a result of defeats suffered 
by the Spaniards at the hands of battlers for independence in Spanish America, 
it was reduced, at the outset of the nineteenth century, to Cuba and Puerto 
Rico; and the blowing-up of the United States battleship “Maine” in Havana 
Harbor (fifty years ago) ushered in, it will be remembered, that Spanish- 
American War which ended Spain’s domination of those two islands, last 
vestiges of her far-flung New World domain, a little over four centuries 
after the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus had paved the way 
for it. What better excuse could be desired by admirers of sic transit gloria 
for importing that phrase into their conversation right through 1948? 

But though the authority of Spain has been eliminated from the lands 
which were formerly her transatlantic colonies, Spanish remains the language 
of the nations which have sprung up where they used to be. And that is a 
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source of pride alike to Spaniards and to their descendants on this side of 
the Atlantic since it enables them to boast that, though Spain’s great empire 
has perished, her language is spoken today in more nations than is any other 
language. 

The total of those nations (only such as enjoy full national sovereignty are 
included here) is, throwing in Spain herself, nineteen. It embraces eighteen 
Latin American republics: Mexico, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

The Philippine Republic can hardly be added in fairness to this total, since 
Spanish has been fighting a losing fight for years against the Filipinos who, 
in growing numbers, prefer to use English as their Language Number One. 
But, even without the Philippines, the sum of the world’s Spanish-speaking 
nations is most impressive—and such as no other tongue can claim for itself— 
not by a wide margin! 

The vitality of Spanish is amazing. As spoken in Latin America, it some- 
times shows marked variations from pure Castilian. It is full of localisms. It is 
alive with slang. In Cuba it has been influenced by the English of the United 
States and in Argentina (particularly in Buenos Aires) by the mother-tongue 
of the Italians, who form an important element of the Argentine population. 

Yet none of these things has sufficed to affect its basic Castilianism; it has 
something in it of the iron persistence and indomitable strength of the Spanish 
conquistadores, who first brought it from Spain to Spanish America. 

Which proves that 1948 should not serve merely as a reminder of Spanish 
defeat but also as a reminder of Spanish victory—since, though Spanish flags 
and Spanish viceroys and Spanish soldiers long ago vanished from the southern 
part of this hemisphere, Spanish verbs and Spanish nouns and Spanish ad- 
jectives are as prevalent there as ever they were, and show not the slightest 
sign of sic transit gloria. 

And that is a good thing—because the language of Castile, far from being 
allowed to become obsolete anywhere, should be spread around as much as 
possible, for it is a most sonorous and vibrant and beautiful mode of speech. 
—Reprinted from “Topics of the Times,” New York Times, January 1, 1948. 





“What has not been stated, however, is that the student soldiers (in the 
ASTP) would have been I don’t know how many times more efficient in 
reading, had the intensive course been devoted only to training in reading.” 
—C. R. GoepscuE, Northwestern University, in The German Quarterly, vol. xix, 
no. 1 (January, 1946), p. 43. 
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ROY TEMPLE HOUSE—SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG 


On May 26, 1948, Dr. Roy Temple House, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at the University of Oklahoma and Editor of Books Abroad, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday—a birthday that rather than serving merely 
as an occasion for the usual good wishes by his friends (who are legion) 
developed into a tribute to him as one of the most useful, industrious, and 
forward-looking members of our profession. A graduate of Miami Univer- 
sity, he studied in Europe and took his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 
Since 1911 he has served the University of Oklahoma, as Professor of 
German (1911-1918), head of the Department of Modern Languages (1918- 
1942), and Professor of Modern Languages (1942- ). His Ph.D. 
thesis was in Old French, but he has shown equal competence in modern 
French, in German, and in Spanish. In 1927 he established Books Abroad, 
a quarterly survey of foreign literatures that has come to fill a unique place 
among the intellectual tools not only of teachers of foreign languages and 
literatures, but of all those who love letters and try to interpret them in terms 
of common human experience. Beginning on a modest scale, the venture 
soon gained financial as well as reader support, and it has grown steadily in 
interest and influence ever since. It is hard to conceive of what we ever did 
before we had Books Abroad; it is even harder to conceive of what we 
should now do without it. This is a tribute to the critical sense, the catholicity 
of interest, the ability to get the cooperation of others, and the hard, intense 
personal labor that Dr. House has put into his task throughout these many 
years. Only one who has tried to be as conscientious an editor as he is knows 
what this means. And so we enthusiastically join in tribute to Roy Temple 
House as a scholar, a pioneer, a benefactor of our craft. May he live long 
and prosper ! 

Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


J. D. M. FORD HONORED BY FRIENDS AND 
FORMER STUDENTS 
On October 23, 1948, a number of friends and former students of Jere- 
miah Denis Matthias Ford, Smith Professor of the French and Spanish 
Languages, Emeritus, in Harvard University, gathered at the Club of Odd 
Volumes in Boston to pay tribute to him and to witness the presentation 
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of the volume* prepared in his honor by his students and friends under the 
editorship of Professor Urban T. Holmes, Jr. and the Reverend Dr. Alex. 
J. Denomy, C.S.B. Jerome D. Greene, Esq., for many years Secretary of 
the Harvard Corporation and a lifelong friend of “Jerry” Ford, presided 
with his usual grace. Among the many old friends present were Professor 
Fred Norris Robinson and Karl T. Keller, the latter Ford’s classmate at 
Harvard and a distinguished amateur in Cervantine studies. A still larger 
number of “Ford’s boys,” many of them entitled to the appellation only in 
the sense of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s immortal poem to his Harvard class- 
mates, were there in spirit, and some sent messages. As Professor Ford 
wrote to one of them, “I did not need your presence, much as it would have 
cheered me, to know your affectionate sentiments.” 

No volume will ever do justice to the work and influence of J. D. M. 
Ford, and this one, restricted to the Middle Ages, which the editors say 
have “always been his first concern,” overlooks his contributions to Renais- 
sance and Modern Literature in Spanish and Portuguese, his lifelong in- 
terest in Cervantes, the Novel of Roguery, Camées, and the Italian Ro- 
mances of Chivalry, and his pioneer work in Hispanic American Literature, 
as exemplified in the inspiration and encouragement he gave to such ground- 
breaking scholars as Coester and Goldberg, and in the important series of 
bibliographies published by the Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies under his leadership, a series to which he made significant individ- 
ual contributions. These phases of his activity, properly not included in a 
volume entitled Mediaeval Studies, play an important part, nevertheless, in 
the bibliography included in that volume—along with his interest in the 
teaching of Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, which is well known. It is 
perhaps somewhat presumptuous to call any one period or field the “first 
concern” of one who has demonstrated such catholicity of interest and 
achievement. But it is good to have this worthy tribute to at least one of his 
“first concerns,” and we commend the enterprise of all those who made it 
possible. It would take a whole shelf of volumes, however, to indicate the 
true range of Ford’s inspiration. Perhaps the story can be rightly unfolded 
only in the lives of those who have come under his influence in their forma- 
tive years and have gone forth from his classes to try to be worthy of their 
master in whatever tasks it has been given to them to do. Certainly all of 
his “boys” will join in the eloquent dedicatory tribute of the editors of 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, and will 
heartily echo their “Nos amici et sequelae te salutamus.” 

Henry Grattan DOYLE 


* Mediaeval Studies in Honor of J. D. M. Ford. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Cloth. Frontispiece. xxxii, 376 pp. Price, $5.00. 
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EDITOR OF HISPANIA HONORED 


Your Editor received two honors during the past summer. The George 
Washington University conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
May 26, 1948 in recognition of his long service in the University; and on July 
30 Middlebury College conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters in 
recognition of his services to the teaching of modern foreign languages. The 
respective citations follow: 


(by Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, President of The George Washington University) 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE: Graduate of Harvard University; sincere friend; 
educator of fine intellectual clarity; gifted interpreter of the literatures of Latin 
peoples; discerning editor; Dean of Columbian College; for thirty-two years an 
eager partner in the development of this University. 


(by Dr. Samuel Sommerville Stratton, President of Middlebury College) 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE: University dean and administrator, with an under- 
standing of the complex problems of students and faculty in a great city university; 
cosmopolitan traveler and lecturer, welcomed and honored in educational circles of 
the Latin American republics; bibliographer and scholar who has done much to 
acquaint us with the cultural wealth south of our borders; editor of professional 
journals; chairman and member of innumerable commissions for the investigation 
and evaluation of teaching procedures; faithful watchman of trends in education 
and champion of the humanities; our Language Schools have profited not only from 
your personal instruction but from the results of your untiring labors in the cause 
of language teaching. It is my privilege and pleasure, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Trustees of Middlebury College, to confer upon you the Degree of 
DOCTOR OF LETTERS, with all the rights, privileges, and honors here and every- 
where appertaining thereto. 





“Would we not all agree that a person was not liberally educated who was 
illiterate and inarticulate, uninformed and with no knowledge of how to acquire 
knowledge, insensitive to esthetic, moral, and religious values, provincial, 
unintegrated, and enslaved? Does it not follow, then, that a person is liberally 
educated in proportion as he is literate and articulate in the ‘languages’ of human 
intercourse, verbal, symbolic, and expressive; as he is possessed of the basic 
facts concerning the world of nature, human nature, and human society, and, in 
addition, a master of the main techniques of acquiring new knowledge in these 
realms; as his native sensitivity to values is cultivated and he is capable of 
reflective commitment in the realms of esthetic, moral, and religious values; as 
he is freed from the tyranny of provincialism through temporal, spatial, and 
systematic orientation—in short, as he is an intelligent and responsible agent, 
able to participate richly in the good life, and ready and eager to contribute 
all he can to the welfare of his fellowmen? Is not this the positive freedom 
which democracy should cherish and which a liberal education should foster? 
And is it not our duty and privilege, as citizens, as scholars and teachers, and 
as human beings, to make liberal education in this country a powerful instru- 
ment for human freedom, a bulwark of human dignity, a source of human 
value ?”—From Liberal Education Re-examined : Its Réle in a Democracy (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943, p. 120), quoted by Waldo G. Leland in 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, vol. 34, no. 2 (Sum- 
mer, 1948), p. 284. 
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“The Brown University Curriculum.”—Henry M. Wriston, in The Journal 
of Higher Education, 19: 109-115, March, 1948, describes the new liberal-arts 
curriculum at Brown University. This reformed curriculum is a faculty 
product, originating in informal discussion groups over a two-year period, 
without administrative direction. The new program is based on the premise 
that “there are individual differences, but similarities vastly outnumber the 
differences; either quantitatively or qualitatively viewed, the likenesses are 
of infinitely greater significance for a liberal-arts curriculum.” Of special 
interest to Spanish teachers should be the place of importance assigned to 
foreign languages in the new curriculum. “It was necessary to face with 
great candor the problem of insistence upon a foreign language. Acquaintance 
with life and thought and cultures beyond one’s own contributes to per- 
spectives and promotes understanding of ‘foreigners’ and their interests. 
Clearly, it is one of the straight avenues toward a liberal education. . . . The 
new curriculum takes a realistic position. If a student can do other college 
work but not language, he will not only be excused, he will be barred from 
foreign language classes. In order that he may be induced to exert himself, 
however, failure in language decreases his options and increases his require- 
ments. .. . Students who begin a modern language at Brown take it by the in- 
tensive method so that it may have the most favorable environment possible. 
They carry only two other courses; language occupies half their working 
time. Those who continue a language, after having had it in preparatory 
school and having been placed in their appropriate position by achievement 
tests, take foreign language as one of four courses. Once a student has 
demonstrated that he can learn a foreign language, even if it requires un- 
usual effort, proficiency becomes an absolute requirement for graduation. 
No number of courses fulfills this requirement; it can be satisfied only by 
examination. If after four semesters of study the test is not met, the student 
must continue classroom work without credit until proficiency is established. 
In short, extremely heavy penalties have been laid not only upon those who 
do not make a marked effort at the beginning but upon those who fail to 
maintain the effort until they have a genuine grasp of the language.” 

W. T. P. 


“Foreign Languages in Teacher-Training Institutions.”—Vera L. Peacock, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 216-218, March, 1948, reports on the 
status of the foreign language requirement for the bachelor’s degree in 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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Education, as learned from a questionnaire sent out by the Southern IIlinois 
Normal University. Returns were based on two hundred and fifty-four in- 
situations. “Of these, one hundred and ninety-four reported no requirement 
of any sort; nine reported semi-requirements ; ten, departmental requirements, 
and forty-one, a definite requirement for all students. Eighteen require foreign 
language for admission and twenty-eight listed possible exceptions to their 
requirements. Twenty-one are contemplating some change in the matter.” The 
author’s conclusions from the study are as follows: “We are faced with the 
fact that a majority of the teachers trained in our country need never in 
their whole educational program come into contact with a foreign language. 
The majority of our teachers need never gain the perspective on their own 
language or the realization of word-relations and potentialities which can 
come only when one leaves his own tongue with its familiar connotations and 
habits. We as a nation are not insisting that our teachers learn the one intimate, 
basic approach to the thoughts and attitudes of the foreign peoples who are 
now so much closer to us than they were one hundred years ago and with 
whom we must learn to share the world amicably. If any person in our 
country needs a broad, basic cultural training in all major areas of human 
thought and achievement, and certainly in those which open to us the minds 
and hearts of foreign peoples and which help us to communicate with them, 
it is the classroom teacher whose wide understanding, whose prejudices, 
whose reasoned tolerance, or whose bigotry are absorbed every day by the 
children under her care.” 


Ww. Z P. 


“An Intensive Language Experiment.”—Victor A. Oswald, Jr., in The 
Modern Language Forum, 32: 84-89, September-December, 1947, describes 
methods used and results attained in an experiment in the intensive teaching 
of German carried on at Columbia College in 1945-47. The first part of his 
article has no direct connection with the second part, for it analyzes the 
shortcomings of the report, Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services, 
by R. J. Matthew, prepared for the American Council on Education’s Com- 
mission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. As for the 
Columbia College intensive course, named German 1, 2, it “provided for two 
fifteen-week semesters of ten contact hours per week, four hours with an 
instructor, six hours with a drill-master.” Oral competence was the primary 
goal, but reading proficiency was also aimed at. “An intensive-extensive read- 
ing program was incorporated into the course, in conjunction with the intensive 
auraloral work.” The four meetings with the instructor were devoted to gram- 
mar instruction, phonetics, and reading. “All the reading selections were read 
aloud, analyzed, and discussed in the instructorial sessions entirely in English, 
with not infrequent recourse to translation.” In the drill sessions German 
only was used, There were only four students in 1945-46, six in 1946-47. Oral 
competence was attained, and “all candidates from German 2 in both years 
passed the reading-proficiency test with flying colors.” The author feels that 
“the effectiveness of intensive work is due primarily to the fact that it is 
intensive.” He believes that it is the essential efficiency of the intensive courses, 
rather than their techniques as such, that produces the desired results. 

W. T. P. 
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“Spanish American Folklore.”—Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., in the Journal 
of American Folklore, 60: 373-377, October-December, 1947, surveys recent 
research in the field of Spanish American folklore, and calls attention to 
work that still remains to be done. “Of the various Spanish-speaking areas, 
only two, the New Mexico-Colorado region and Puerto Rico, have been the 
object of intensive folklore research.” He divides his material under the 
following heads: New Mexico-Colorado, Puerto Rico, California, and Arizona. 
He names the principal researchers in each area, and the works published 
or in progress. The principal work in the New Mexico-Colorado area has 
been done by scholars at Stanford University and the University of New 
Mexico, “Puerto Rico has been an especially fruitful source of folklore ma- 
terials.” Folk-tales, ballads, and studies on folk-speech comprise the materials 
here. The two most important bibliographical studies are R. S. Boggs, 
Bibliography of Latin American Folklore (New York, 1940), and M. W. 
Nichols, A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish (Harvard 
University Press, 1941). Most of the work on California folklore has been 
done by A. M. Espinosa, Sr. Work on Arizona folklore has been centered at 
the University of Arizona. Little has been done in Louisiana and Florida. 
“Tt is obvious that with the exception of New Mexico and Puerto Rico, the 
Spanish-speaking areas still offer a rich and varied field to collectors of 
folklore.” The principal collectors of Spanish folklore materials for compara- 
tive study with Spanish-American materials have been A. M. Espinosa, Sr., 
and A. M. Espinosa, Jr. “The best and most accepted methods of modern 
folklore research are those of the so-called Finnish school.” The author 
names the most important contributions to the science of folklore made by 
scholars trained at Stanford University, sums up the work done in folk-speech, 
folk-music, and bibliographies, and concludes with a plea for more collecting 
of folk-materials in Spanish in California, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida, for more work of classification and study, and for a publication 
outlet. 


W. T. P. 


“Films to Further International Understanding.”—This annotated list of 
films, in the California Journal of Elementary Education, 16: 111-116, No- 
vember, 1947, should be of interest to teachers of Spanish, for it contains 
films that would be useful in the Spanish classroom. It was prepared by a 
special committee of the Film Council of America, in cooperation with the 
United Nations Film Committee and Information Services. Chairman of the 
committee was Patricia Blair, Library Film Adviser, American Library Asso- 
ciation. The list is divided into five sections: Films About the United Nations, 
Trouble Areas Facing the United Nations, Related Background Material 
in Human and International Relations, Some Films About the Member 
Nations, and Filmstrips on the United Nations. Forty-five films are listed 
and briefly described. 


W. iP. 


“Rémulo Gallegos, President of Venezuela.”—This unsigned article, in the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 82: 70-71, February, 1948, tells of the 
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election to the presidency of Venezuela of Rémulo Gallegos, that country’s 
leading man of letters, and outlines the highlights of his career. Candidate 
of the Democratic Action Party, he “won a sweeping victory in the presi- 
dential elections of December 14, 1947. He takes office on February 15, 1948, 
and his term runs to April 19, 1952. The December elections were a landmark 
in Venezuela’s history, since for the first time in a presidential election all 
adults of eighteen and over were guaranteed direct, universal, secret suffrage.” 
Rémulo Gallegos was born in Caracas on August 2, 1884. Educated at the 
Central University of Caracas, he became a high-school teacher, assistant 
principal of the Caracas High School, assistant principal of the Normal 
School for Men, and director of the Andrés Bello High School in Caracas. 
In 1931 he went into voluntary exile from his country because of his opposi- 
tion to President Juan Vicente Gémez. He returned in 1936 to be Minister of 
National Education. He later served as deputy to the National Congress, as 
President of the Municipal Council for the Federal District, and was defeated 
for president in 1941. In 1941 he founded the Democratic Action Party and 
became its candidate for president in 1947. The party is middle-of-the-road 
progressive and liberal. Gallegos began his literary career in 1909 as editor 
of a Caracas magazine called La Alborada. His best-known novel is Dota 
Barbara, called “one of the greatest pieces of Latin American fiction.” Others 
of his novels are Reinaldo Solar, La Trepadora, Cantaclaro, Canaima, and 
Pobre Negro. Three of his novels, Cantaclaro, Canaima, and Dojia Barbara, 
have been filmed by Mexican motion-picture companies and have enjoyed great 
popularity. 
W. T..?. 


“Test on Spanish and Spanish American Life and Culture.”—Minnie M. 
Miller, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 140-144, February, 1948, pre- 
sents a standardized test on Spanish and Spanish American civilization. There 
are one hundred questions in the test. The test is divided into three parts and 
is objective in nature. It was prepared for the Bureau of Measurements at the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. About seventy-five per cent of 
the questions deal with Spanish America. “A study made of the reliability of 
the test by means of the Otis Correlation Chart showed a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .90. This was obtained by comparing the odd-numbered items missed 
with the even-numbered items missed. The coefficient of correlation indicates 
a rather high reliability for the test.” 


Ww. ae. 


“Language or Grammar ?”’—Andrew D. Roberts, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 32: 125-129, February, 1948, presents evidence of an experimental 
nature to prove that the use of technical grammatical vocabulary in lan- 
guage classes hinders rather than aids students in acquiring an active com- 
mand of the language. Fifty veterans were chosen for the experiment. “Only 
non-native students who had taken two years of high-school Spanish were 
studied.” In the test given, the students were first asked to give examples in 
Spanish of certain grammatical phenomena, the question being phrased in 
grammatical terminology. Their knowledge of the same material was then 
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tested without the technical terminology, through the medium of translation. 
“From the cumulative results of this study it is estimated that approximately 
one-third of the veterans possessing a limited speaking and writing knowl- 
edge of Spanish would have to remain ‘dumb’ if they had to pass through 
the intermediate language of grammatical terminology before communicating 
what they had the power to express. . . . Pupils can learn to communicate 
in Spanish in speaking and writing without mastering technical grammatical 
terms and symbols, and this step can be removed, or at least de-emphasized, 
in the teaching of a foreign language. Grammatical terminology merely in- 
jects another foreign language of an even more specialized character, which 
is as difficult for the learner as the foreign language itself.” 
W. T. P. 


“Modern Foreign Languages in Negro Colleges.”—Virginia Simmons 
Nyabongo, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 134-139, February, 1948, 
describes the situation with respect to foreign language teaching in a repre- 
sentative group of Negro colleges in the United States. She describes the 
preparation of the typical foreign language teacher ; the typical teaching load; 
the scholarly activities of the teachers; the methods, texts, tests, incentives 
or emphases for language study; the amount of foreign language work re- 
quired of non-majors, majors, and minors; new courses recently added; and 
trends in foreign language enrollments in the Negro colleges. She then 
sums up her findings in the following words: “It is apparent from this study 
that there should be more publications by language teachers in Negro col- 
leges, that there should be more standardized measurement and evaluation of 
progress in language teaching and learning, that there is an upswing in in- 
terst in foreign languages, particularly in French and Spanish, for which 
advanced courses are being introduced in many colleges, that there is less 
interest in German. In the colleges studied there is no mention of introducing 
Russian and languages of the East in the curriculum. Most students evidently 
are taking foreign languages as requirements. Yet it seems not too much to 
predict that among the foreign language students of today are a limited 
number of language teachers and linguists of tomorrow and a larger number 
of those who with the natural scientists, social scientists, artists, and philoso- 
phers will promote understanding, peace, one world.” 

W. T. P. 


“Help Still Wanted—Knowledge of Foreign Languages Useful.”—Irene 
Zimmerman, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 94-100, February, 1948, 
presents interesting facts available concerning employment for persons with 
a knowledge of foreign languages. Her facts were gleaned from reading 
the advertisements of the New York Herald Tribune. She states that she has 
“found that a goodly number—sometimes a majority—of the advertisements 
stating that men are to be sent to a given area say that they must have a 
knowledge of the native language or that it would be helpful.” Although in- 
ternational trade has fallen off at present because of the dollar shortage 
abroad, she predicts that “there will be, in coming years, a tremendous 
growth in international dealings of all kinds.” Many positions are available 
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abroad which do not require a knowledge of the language, but in accounting 
positions a knowledge of the language is considered very helpful. One em- 
ployment agency “placed the ratio between calls for Spanish and French 
at approximately four to one.” Qualified applicants for positions requiring 
a knowledge of languages are scarce, a fact indicated by the repetition for 
successive weeks of various advertisements. “The only call for Portuguese 

. is for an Export Administrative Assistant who knows budget, schedules, 
and sales correspondence. A ‘top company’ will pay him $4500.” Foreign 
positions listed as requiring a knowledge of a language “are almost entirely 
in Spanish-speaking areas.” Accountants and salesmen are groups most often 
listed as needing languages. Stenographers and clerks who speak Spanish 
are frequently needed, and are offered relatively excellent pay. Language 
teachers should inform themselves of opportunities for their students in order 
to be able to do an effective job of vocational counseling, and technical 
schools, colleges, and universities need to meet the challenge of supplying the 
trainees desired for positions both here and overseas. 

W. T. P. 


“Better International Relationships through Student-Teacher Exchanges.” 
—Melvin G. Nydegger, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 184-189, March, 
1948, urges the extension of present activities in exchange of students and 
faculty with foreign countries as the most effective way to promote inter- 
national understanding and goodwill. These are necessary for the promotion 
of our commerce abroad, and for any lasting program for peace. He describes 
in detail an international student and faculty exchange in which he participated 
as a concrete example of what can be accomplished. “In 1939, in cooperation 
with the United States Department of State, the Pan American Union, and 
the Ministry of Education of the Republic of Colombia, an exchange of 
students and teachers was arranged between a Military Junior College in 
Texas and the Colegio Ramirez-Academia Militar of Bogota, Colombia. The 
exchange was arranged not to interfere with the regular work of either 
school.” The Colombian students attended the Texas school from January 
till June. The Texas students went to Colombia in July, to remain for a 
like period. In each case the students lived and worked together, practicing 
each other’s language and establishing firm friendships. More persons are 
going to be needed in the future than ever before to fill positions demanding 
a knowledge of other languages. Persons who have studied and lived abroad 
will be preferred for such positions. Projects of student and faculty ex- 
change “will pay profitable dividends in the stock of world peace and inter- 
national understanding.” 


W: T.2. 


“The Use of Advertisements in the Teaching of Functional Spanish.”—T. J. 
Ratliff, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 195-197, March, 1948, advo- 
cates more extensive use of commercial advertisements as textbook material 
for high-school Spanish classes. Such commercial advertisements are avail- 
able in booklets of directions for use and care of tractors, paints, garden seeds, 
rifles, and dress patterns, and in Spanish-language newspapers. He believes 
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these sources provide “a wealth of material which will help to make Spanish 
both interesting and functional.” 


W. T. P. 


“Uses of Recording and Listening Equipment.”—Richard H. Delano, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 32: 198-205, March, 1948, describes uses 
being made of recording and listening equipment at Lake Forest Academy 
in Illinois, describes in detail techniques for using the equipment, and points 
out the advantages of this type of aural-oral work over the purely textbook 
approach. He first describes the equipment, consisting of recorders, a desk 
microphone, a standing microphone, and a listening-room. He points out that 
this equipment “can be used equally effectively in teaching a reading knowl- 
edge, a knowledge of grammar, a speaking knowledge, or aural comprehension.” 
He then describes the use of the equipment in presenting dialogues, in teaching 
oral reading, in preparing grammar exercises, in teaching aural comprehension, 
and in teaching grammar. He sums up the advantages of using such equip- 
ment as follows: “(1) students may successfully be required to complete 
specific outside assignments in oral-aural work; (2) the students using records 
of all sorts in the listening-room outside of class are exposed to far more 
spoken German than would otherwise be possible; (3) classroom efficiency in 
certain types of work is greatly increased and time is saved; (4) development 
of aural comprehension can be put on a regularized basis; (5) the students’ 
Sprachgefiihl (essentially an oral-aural matter) is more highly developed; 
and (6) the work with records lends a variety to the program which tends 
to increase student interest. And withal, these mechanical devices in no way 
replace the teacher, he remains their master.” 


Wi. k. PB. 


“Teaching Spanish in a Small High School.”—Zaina Glass, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 32: 206-208, March, 1948, describes her work as a teacher 
of Spanish in a small Mississippi high school. With a total enrollment of 
about one hundred and twenty-five students in grades nine through twelve, the 
school offers only one foreign language, Spanish. The Spanish teacher must 
fill out her program with classes in history, and carry a staggering load of 
extra-curricular duties. Two years of Spanish are offered, with about fifteen 
students in the first year and seven to eleven in the second year. Small classes 
permit considerable individual attention, but modern equipment, such as 
records, films, and sound recordings, are lacking. Spanish is an elective sub- 
ject and must be made attractive to students to induce them to take it. 
“Reading for comprehension, conversation, the use of Spanish songs, the 
carrying-on of correspondence with boys and girls of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, and the fun of a fiesta are attempts on my part to motivate the language 
study and to avoid monotony in instruction.” The war had the effect of in- 
creasing interest in Spanish in this small high school. The aim of the teacher 
is to give her pupils “some acquaintance with the Spanish language and 
literature, some understanding of Spanish civilization and culture, a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward Spanish character, and comprehension of Spanish in- 
fluence in America.” 


W. T. P. 
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“A Look at ASTP as Student and Teacher.”—William Edgerton, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 32: 209-215, March, 1948, describes the ASTP 
method as he has experienced it as student and teacher and urges its wide- 
spread adoption in school and college teaching. He learned Modern Greek 
and Serbo-Croatian by the method, and has used the method in teaching 
Spanish and French. “The philosophy of the ASTP method rests on the same 
premise that underlies the direct method: we really learn a foreign language 
only when we assimilate grammatical principles and turn them into habits. 
... The great merit of the method lies in its recognition that languages do 
not consist of grammar, vocabulary, and idioms, each to be learned separately 
and put together like the elements of an algebra problem, but rather in its 
recognition that all language is idiomatic and that the way to learn the idio- 
matic language is to learn it, by heart, and then use grammar to organize 
what has been learned.” Edgerton stresses the point that informants and re- 
cordings can not take the place of the teacher; they can only supplement his 
work. They are important, however, for teaching a correct accent, and 
should be procured by some means by schools and colleges. He suggests using 
foreign students as informants, attracting them by means of fellowships. Also 
important is adequate laboratory time, as important for languages as it is 
for science students. 

W. T. P. 


“The Trinity Plan for Language Teaching.”—Robert Owens, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 32: 219-224, March, 1948, outlines in some detail the aims 
and methods of foreign language teaching in use at Trinity University in San 
Antonio, Texas. Their approach is based on “Mother Nature’s method,” that 
is, “first man learns to speak; then to read, and finally to write.” Their first 
concern is to conquer fear on the part of the student. “The first step is to 
demonstrate to the student that he can think in the language from the very 
beginning and that he can soon be using it well enough to get along. This 
develops his self-confidence, which then leads him on to greater accomplish- 
ments.” They seek to show their students that “language is the greatest tool 
of mankind.” However, “above and beyond all the utilitarian reasons and any 
ulterior motives which people may have for language study, we at Trinity 
believe fundamentally in the esthetic and idealistic values of languages and 
literatures.” Since stress is placed on the individual student’s needs, classes are 
kept small, averaging between twelve and fifteen. Language and literature are 
considered two distinct offerings of the department. Language offerings are 
the twelve units of the lower division, plus advanced conversation, advanced 
grammar, and commercial Spanish. “Although we place primary emphasis on 
the spoken language, we believe that speaking, reading, and writing are 
equally important and that a student does not know a language until he is 
proficient in all three.” A choice of sections with varying emphasis is offered. 
Audio-visual aids, laboratory work, movies, language clubs and tables, radio 
listening, and realia enrich their offerings. However, “nothing can replace an 
inspired and inspiring teacher.” Reading is integrated with the work of other 
departments. Grammar is taught inductively. A choice of two types of schedule 
is offered to the student. “He may take languages six hours per week or he 
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may elect to take the traditional three-hour class.” A summer school is 
operated in Mexico City for students who want more intensive work in the 
language. An introductory course in the History of Spanish Literature is 
offered as a prerequisite for all other literature courses. No period courses are 
offered; only four seminars in Poetry, Drama, Novel, and Spanish American 
Literature are given. 


W. T. P. 


“Accelerated Learning in Spanish.”—Camille B. Power, in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, 18: 434-437, April, 1948, describes a successful accelerated pro- 
gram in Spanish carried on at the Boise (Idaho) Junior College. “The plan 
was to offer in one year the normal courses covered in two years—elementary 
Spanish and intermediate Spanish. The course carried eight hours of credit 
and met for two hours daily. One hour daily was devoted to grammar (Oh, 
yes, the G.I.’s studied grammar!), and the second hour was devoted to con- 
versation.” The conversation instructor was a nineteen-year-old Guatemalan 
girl. “For the purpose of establishing a natural basis for conversation, in- 
formality was the rule of the classroom.” A third hour of informal practice 
each day was afforded by the “Spanish table” at lunch hour. Additional prac- 
tice with records was given in a “Spanish Laboratory.” Students were thus able 
to hear Spanish seventeen hours per week, just as the Army students did. 
“By May they understood anything Carmen said and could converse with 
her naturally and easily.” They understood with equal ease a Maya Indian 
from Yucatan, who visited the class late in May. The students were not a 
picked group, but they achieved above-average in accomplishment as measured 
by aural comprehension tests secured from the University of Chicago. The 
teacher of the group, who is the author of this article, believes that her 
experience proves that “in the accelerated method of foreign language in- 
struction, speed increases efficiency.” 


W. TF 


“Spanish American Books in 1947.”—John T. Reid, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 32: 269-278, April, 1948, supplies an annotated bibliography of the 
principal books published in Spanish American countries during 1947. “The 
irritating aspects of the business stem from difficulties in securing informa- 
tion—especially detailed bibliographical data—concerning books published in 
such countries as Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and the Central American 
republics. Experienced readers will forgive the compiler if the present list 
offers a selection weighted in favor of the larger countries—Mexico and 
Argentina—where book publishing and distribution are more closely geared 
to the air age!” After discussing briefly a number of special collections pub- 
lished by commercial firms or government agencies, Reid presents his bibliogra- 
phy under the following heads: Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Literary Criticism, 
Biography, Essays, History, and Reference and Miscellaneous. 

W. T. P. 


“Why American Students Should Study Foreign Languages and Cultures.” 
—wW. S. Hendrix, in The Modern Language Journal, 32: 288-293, April, 1948, 
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discusses reasons why it is important that language study should impart to 
students a knowledge of foreign culture, if they are to receive the full 
potential benefits of such study. Foreign language study enables us to be less 
provincial, to see the complete picture of a foreign society through reading 
novels and plays, a picture that can not be presented by our departmental 
educational system in any other way. Foreign language study prepares students 
to deal intelligently with problems in foreign affairs. “Ultimately, in a de- 
mocracy, the people should determine our foreign policy.” Knowledge of ways 
of life in other countries can help Americans to understand the problems of 
European reconstruction. A knowledge of the history and traditions of a 
foreign country can help Americans to understand how other countries react 
to different situations. A knowledge of institutions and life in other countries 
enables us to evaluate contributions of whatever nature which may come to 
us from abroad. But these values can be realized only if they are taught as a 
part of language learning. “Experience has shown that students are much 
more interested in the language when it serves as a tool for them to learn 
about the country than when they study language merely for the sake of 
language.” The people of the country seem to realize the benefits inherent in 
language study, but school administrators and curriculum-makers often do 
not. It is their duty to find out. 


W. T. P. 


“Languages for the Very Young.”—Mario A. Pei, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 32: 333-336, May, 1948, pleads that language learning be made possible 
for very young children, in order that the United States may really be made 
a country of linguists. What is possible for wealthy families who can afford 
to hire governesses for their children is also possible for the children of all the 
people, if State Education Departments can be interested in the undertaking. 
Children are already being taught to be bilingual in certain private and 
public schools. Europeans have for a long time started their children out 
early in language learning. “What they can do, we can do. The beauty of it is 
that it need take absolutely no time from any other kindergarten or elementary- 
school subject, for the language is not taught as such; it is merely spoken in 
conducting certain classes. Geography in French, history in Spanish, arithmetic 
in English, which is much better than beginning Spanish in college, three 
hours a week, with a grammar, ten or twelve years later... . If half the 
time and money that go into teaching music to children who are constitu- 
tionally not musicians were devoted to languages, there would be far better 
results, because all children of kindergarten age are constitutionally linguists. 
But the fifty per cent of parents who believe in languages before high school 
must organize and demand them from the local school authorities. . . . ‘The 
problem is one for community groups to solve. The demand must be there, 
and it must be organized. When, as and if this demand crystallizes, we shall 
see America turning, by highly natural processes, into a nation of linguists.” 

We Ss 


“No Royal Road to Language Mastery.”—A. E. Hindmarsh, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 32: 351-356, May, 1948, describes the rigorous course of 
training in foreign languages given at the Navy Intelligence School in Wash- 
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ington, D.C., and takes college teachers in general to task for alleged lax 
methods and low standards characteristic of college foreign language instruc- 
tion. He first presents seven generalizations which he has drawn from his 
Navy experience. They are as follows: (1) American college students, if they 
are carefully selected and efficiently instructed, are as apt in language studies 
as any students anywhere; (2) there is an inordinate amount of self-deception, 
evasiveness, and just plain bluffing in college language teaching and learning; 
(3) there is no royal, easy, short, get-rich-quick road to mastery of a foreign 
tongue; (4) a proper intensive course is not a short course; (5) courses in 
linguistic theory do not enhance the student’s capacity to master a foreign 
language; (6) the best risk for intensive language study is the all-round 
top-ranking student; (7) mastery of a foreign language means to us the 
ability to read, write, and speak the language with absolute ease. The Navy 
Intelligence School has one full-time teacher for every four students, no 
class exceeding five students. “Students spend six hours a day in class, plus 
eight hours a day in preparation, plus four hours a week in examinations, a 
seventy-four-hour week. . . . No English whatever is allowed in or out 
of the classrooms after the first three days of instruction. Reading, writing, and 
speaking are covered simultaneously from the first day. Teachers are rotated 
weekly, the examinations are prepared by examiners and not by the teachers; 
the same holds for grading the examinations. The oral examinations last three 
hours and the subject is new, not announced in advance. We use no gadgets, 
except sound movies in Russian, which come daily after the first month; we 
use only our own teaching material, except newspapers and periodicals in 
Russian, which are extra-curricular.” Hindmarsh claims that “the Navy is 
operating a language school for the very simple reason that our colleges 
have not produced and are not producing practical linguists; and other Gov- 
ernment agencies are using our school for the same reason.” The author 
advocates the same rigorous method for college courses, but does not explain 


how the high selection of students can be accomplished or the time provided 
for such specialized instruction. 


W. FF. 


NOTES AN D NEWS* Maryjorte C. JoHNsTon, As pereayr ota 


sociate Editor 
and the Eprtor 








Carnegie Grant-in-Aid.—Miss Isabel Snyder, Associate Professor of Spanish 
at Loyola University and President of the Galvez Chapter of The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, has been awarded a 
Carnegie Grant-in-Aid to do research work in Spain. Miss Snyder will spend 
the summer in Spain where she is going to interview Don Luis Marquina, son 
of the illustrious Don Eduardo Marquina, Spain’s foremost contemporary 
dramatic poet. As one result of this study, Miss Snyder plans to contribute 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 


Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or the Editor. 
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articles to HisPpANIA on some phase of the life or works of this famous play- 
wright. 

Don Eduardo Marquina died in New York City in November, 1946, while 
en route home from the International Conference of Authors held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in October, 1946. Miss Snyder has been in correspondence with 
Don Luis for almost a year and is receiving hearty cooperation from him in 
making known here the works of his father. 

“In my opinion,” writes Miss Snyder, “the works of Eduardo Marquina 
represent the authentic spiritual values of Spain. I should like to see more 
emphasis given his works in our courses of study. We have had too much 
emphasis on the rogues and Celestinas of Spanish literature, which while repre- 
senting one phase of Spanish life, give but a small picture of the whole. A 
study of Eduardo Marquina opens to us the grandeur of the heroes and saints 
of Spain, against a background of truly human weaknesses, passions, and 
virtues told with excellently dramatic technique. I hope to obtain permission 
from Don Luis Marquina to edit some work or works of his father for 
classroom use. I shall take advantage of my trip to Spain to remain and 
travel there at my own expense to obtain the proper background for this work. 
I hope to interview writers and actors who have been associated with Eduardo 
Marquina.” 

To foster a love of Eduardo Marquina’s works Miss Snyder is establishing 
at Loyola University the “Eduardo Marquina Award in Memory of Miss 
Jessie C. Montejo.” This award, a work of Marquina, will be given annually 
to the highest-ranking major in Spanish who is a candidate for graduation. 
Miss Montejo was the Loyola professor who introduced Miss Snyder to 
Eduardo Marquina. 

M. C. J. 





SOUNDS FAMILIAR 


“American companies planning to send representatives and agents to Mexico 
would find it good business if their people were given a briefing on Mexico 
before they were sent out. A course in Spanish wouldn’t be bad either. There 
are Americans in Mexico who not only do not attempt to understand the 
people they are living with but speak practically no Spanish. One member 
of the American colony who has been in Mexico over thirty years boasts that 
he has never learned to speak Spanish or had the least need of it.”—Herbert 
Cerwin, These Are the Mexicans (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947), 
p. 106. 
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On April 27, 1948, your recently-appointed Chapter Adviser sent a short 
letter to each of the forty-one chapter treasurers listed in the November, 
1947, Hispania, asking for chapter news. The response was most gratifying. 

First of all, congratulations to our new chapter, the Baltimore Chapter of 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, organized 
February 5, 1948 at the Frederick Douglass High School, Baltimore, Md. The 
charter members (officers indicated) are: Dr. Frederick H. Dedmond, Presi- 
dent, Morgan State College; Mr. Thomas B. Nelson, Vice-President, Douglass 
High School; Miss Lillie Sturgis, Secretary, Harvey Johnson High School; 
Mrs. Weida F. Alston, Treasurer, Douglass High School; Miss Essie Hughes, 
Douglass High School; Mrs. Marian Webb, Douglass High School; Mrs. 
William Spencer, Douglass High School; Miss Dukie Wood, Coppins Teachers 
College; Mr. Arthur Lamb, Morgan State College; Miss Mary-Elizabeth 
Cater, Morgan State College; Miss Mary Wormley, Morgan State College; 
Dr. Irene Diggs, Morgan State College; Mrs. Vashti M. Grayson, Morgan 
State College; Dean Charles E. Key, Morgan State College; and Mr. Carring- 
ton L. Davis, Dunbar High School. 

The BRAZOS (Texas) Chapter held its mid-season luncheon meeting 
on April 3 at the Houston Club. The president, Mrs. Mauryne Dailey, ex- 
pressed the pleasure of the Chapter in having Colonel David M. Duller as 
sponsor, and then introduced the two guest speakers, Edna Hoffman Evans, 
writer, and S. L. Charmin, painter. Miss Evans is the author of several books, 
photographic editor for Nature Magazine, and contributor to many other 
magazines, such as Field and Stream, Better Homes and Gardens, Travel, Pan 
American, American Photographer, etc. The subject of her talk was: “Emer- 
alds, River-Boats, and Orchids,” the material for which she collected when 
she went to Colombia on a special magazine assignment in 1946. She also 
assisted her father at that time in collecting several thousand orchid plants. 
Miss Charmin exhibited some of her paintings and discussed the unusual tech- 
nique which she developed using Duco as a medium. Her subjects were the 
Indians of the remote Mexican village of Ajaijic on Lake Chapala, where she 
lived for several years. 

CENTRAL OHIO reports the following: At the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, the Chapter held its Spring meeting on April 10. Dr. Juan 
Barona of Mexico and Ohio State University recalled his impressions of and 
esteem for his late teacher, the Mexican philosopher Antonio Caso; the 
group rose in silent tribute to the late chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages of Ohio State University, Dr. William S. Hendrix; and the 


*In view of the extensiveness of Professor Brady’s excellent report, the usual 
“Chapter News” department is omitted from this issue——EprrTor. 
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following officers were elected: Dr. Richard H. Armitage, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, President; Dr. Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University, Vice-President ; 
Professor Chris N. Nacci, Ohio State University, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CHICAGO, as usual, reports a very active year during 1947-8, with meetings 
in November, January, March, and May. The November 22 luncheon meeting 
in the Lewis Towers was adequately reported in the February Hispanra. The 
January meeting, in the Chicago Teachers Union, offered another varied 
program: “Which Pronunciation Shall We Use in Our Classes ?”—a panel dis- 
cussion; “The Portuguese Question,” Maria Louisa de Barros, Sio Paulo, 
Brazil, of the Berlitz School of Languages, and Mr. Victor Crown, Schurz 
High School; “The Spanish Question,” Dr. José Sanchez, University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, and Dr. Emilio Le Fort, University of Minnesota; “Report 
on the National Meeting” (held in Detroit, December, 1947), Dr. Edward 
Dwyer, Loyola University. Dr. Dwyer was sponsor of a unique contest this 
Spring. At the January meeting an “error sheet” entitled “De campo a 
campo” was distributed to all teachers, who were asked to find, and send in, 
the forty errors (in misspelled words, incorrect grammatical constructions, 
and obvious cases of wrong words). To the first college teacher of Spanish, 
the first private-school teacher, and the first high-school teacher to send in 
the correct list, an A. A. T. S. P. medal was to be sent. These medals, in turn, 
were to be awarded to their students according to the rules and regulations 
of the A. A. S. T. P. for awarding medals. The student winners attended the May 
luncheon with their teachers to receive the medals from the Chapter Presi- 
dent. (Note: the Loyola University winners were included in the Honors 
Day Program on May 21. Why not follow the “Chicago Plan,” chapters 
everywhere?) On May 15, the Chicago Chapter held its annual luncheon 
in the Ivory Room of Mandel Brothers. In addition to the presentation of 
the medals, there were two addresses: “Renovacién educacional de Chile,” by 
Sr. Hernan Lineros, ex-Rector, Liceo Nocturno “Federico Hanssen,” Santiago 
de Chile, and “The Réle of the Spanish Department in Intercultural Teach- 
ing,” by Mrs. E. Robson, University of Chicago Laboratory School. The 
newly-elected president of the Chicago Chapter, Miss Helene Pirritte, is 
described as a “go-getter,” who is expected to build up the membership from 
the high-school ranks. 

The DENVER Chapter holds a monthly meeting, at which groups of 
students from Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, and Argentina give talks about their 
native land. They also have singing and dancing. This chapter likes “talks 
in Spanish”; so they invite Spanish-speaking professors from Denver Uni- 
versity and the University of Colorado to speak. The last meeting of the year 
was a banquet at the Olin Hotel, where Miss Elizabeth Wood, former Uni- 
versity of Denver student, spoke of her stay in Montevideo as a member of 
the staff of the United States Embassy. 

On February 17, the GALVEZ Chapter (New Orleans) held its first meet- 
ing of 1948. An open discussion was held on the topic: “What the Colleges 
and Universities Expect of Students Entering Language Classes at the Inter- 
mediate Level.” Miss Isabel Snyder of Loyola University, Dr. Victor R. B. 
Oelschlager and Miss Gladys Renshaw of Newcomb College, Sister Mary 
Austin of Dominican College, and Dr. William F. Smith and Dr. Daniel 
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S. Wogan of Louisiana State discussed standards and requirements of 
their respective colleges, while Mr. Theodore P. Diaz of the Department of 
Superintendence of the Orleans Parish School Board was chief spokesman 
for the Spanish Departments of the public schools of the city. It was decided 
that the Chapter would sponsor jointly with Phi Sigma Iota of Tulane Uni- 
versity a performance of the zarzuela, El punao de rosas, organized by the 
Spanish Department of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. El punao de rosas 
was performed most successfully on March 12, before a capacity audience. 

On April 12, the Chapter again met, having as guest speaker Rafael C. 
Goyeneche, Director of International Relations of the City of New Orleans, 
who addressed the group on “Linguistic and Cultural Implications of Inter- 
national Trade and Commerce.” Committees were appointed to make plans 
for next Fall, and the Chapter is looking forward to another active and suc- 
cessful year. 

The INDIANA Chapter announced its Spring meeting for May 8, at 
Indiana University, Bloomington. The program: Welcome by Dean John W. 
Ashton; “Problemas de aculturacién” by Rogoberto Juarez; “El espafiol en 
el comercio” by Concepcién Rojas; “Las artes manuales en el Pert” by Gloria 
Goicochea. Dr. Laurel Turk, with Mrs. Turk and their two children, left 
on January 25 for an eight months’ tour of South America. Since Dr. Turk 
is a movie and colored-slide enthusiast, it is predicted that the Indiana Chapter 
will see many artistic scenes of Latin America at the 1948-49 meetings. 

KANSAS. On April 23, the Department of Spanish of the University 
and the Kansas Chapter of A. A. T. S. P. jointly celebrated their twenty-fourth 
annual “Dia de Cervantes.” During the day there were displays of maps and 
books, realia from many Spanish-speaking countries, new teaching devices, 
and recordings. At 1:00 p.m. the annual meeting was called to order by the 
president, L. L. Barrett, who announced the following program: “Por Centro 
América en avién (a most delightful and informal chat about extended visits 
to several homes in Central America), by Professor Maude Elliott, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; “Dificultades del idioma inglés (problems of learning 
English discovered by a Colombian), by Sr. Humberto Trujillo, University 
of Kansas; “A Demonstration of Wire Recording” (as an effective aid in 
teaching a foreign language), by Mr. Willard Tonkin. 

In the evening the banquete y tertulia chairman, Mr. Chalmers Herman, 
counted the largest number of reservations that have ever been made. As 
usual, Professor José M. Osma was maestro de ceremonias and Dr. William 
Shoemaker gave his cuatro palabras. Plays, entremeses, dances, and songs 
were presented by students of Spanish from Ottawa University, Kansas State 
College, Hutchinson High School, Park College (Missouri), Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas City Junior College, Kansas University 
High School, and the University of Kansas. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter of Texas met on May first with West 
Texas State College (Canyon, Texas) as host at a banquet. Twenty members 
were present. The honored guest was Sr. Eugenio V. Pesqueira, Mexican 
Consul at Amarillo, Texas. A program of music and dancing was given by 
students of West Texas High School, followed by an address by Sr. Pesqueira, 
in which he mentioned ways of improving cultural relations between West 
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Texas and Mexico. During a business meeting plans were discussed for a 
Pan American Fiesta for 1949. The next meeting will be at Plainview, Texas, 
in September, reports Mrs. Minnie Kay Swofford, Corresponding Secretary. 

The LONE STAR Chapter of Texas met April 3, 1948, in the Cokesbury 
Auditorium, Dallas. Mexican-American pupils of Cumberland School, Dallas, 
presented delightful and colorful Mexican song and dance numbers, wearing 
“typical” Mexican dress. The principal speaker was Sefior Angel Cano del 
Castillo, resident Mexican Consul in Dallas, who spoke in Spanish on the 
history of Mexico. An open discussion period was conducted by Miss Mabel 
Turman of Dallas. Some of the topics discussed were: “What to do to in- 
terest students and inspire them to work at their language course”; “What 
to do about the decline in enrollment in Spanish in our schools”; “What use 
is being made of audio-visual aids in language teaching?”’; “How best to 
teach and stress correct pronunciation to beginning classes?” Officers elected 
were: Dr. A. W. Woolsey, Professor of Spanish, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, President; Miss Louise Bomar, Paschal High School, Ft. 
Worth, First Vice-President; Miss George Anna Taliaferro, Sunset High 
School, Dallas, Second Vice-President; Mrs. J. R. Rood, Daggett Junior High 
School, Third Vice-President; Paul F. Allen, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter reports a recent election of officers for 
1948-49. Samuel W. Newman, Central High School, Valley Stream, Long 
Island, President; Miss Marian Templeton, Garden City High School, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Louis Anastasio, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, Chap- 
ter Historian (by appointment). The Chapter has monthly meetings. At the 
May meeting, guests were Dr. and Mrs. Tomas Navarro (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Dr. and Mrs. Manuel Salas (New Jersey College for Women), Dr. 
Alvaro of the Latin American Institute of New York City, and Sra. Lépez 
Rey, translator at the United Nations. The meeting was a luncheon at Adelphi 
College. Mr. Newman reports that they are fortunate in having as members 
a group of teachers who are willing to cooperate in every way toward further- 
ing the interests of our profession. The first meeting of the fall term will 
celebrate Columbus Day, perhaps at the Merchant Marine Academy at King’s 
Point, Long Island. 

The MINNESOTA Chapter is “ever ready to blow our own horn,” says 
the secretary. (Your Chapter Adviser looks forward each month to the 
arrival of her copy of Luces Boreales, a nine-page, sparkling account of 
what’s going on in Minneapolis: bailes, cenas, comedias, tertulias con informes, 
pasatiempos, chistes y noticieros culturales. She reads every line of it; she 
suggests that everyone ask to be put on the mailing list; then she sits down 
to marvel at the boundless energy of that James A. Cuneo, who is President 
of the Minnesota Chapter of A. A. T. S. P. and managing editor of Luces 
Boreales). Miss Josephine Downey, another enthusiast, is the secretary who re- 
ports the bi-weekly meetings at the University of Minnesota. The members meet 
for an all-Spanish supper ; then they go to a classroom for movies, music, and lec- 
tures. The main project of the group is the writing of Luces Boreales, which 
is sent to two hundred teachers of Spanish in the state. They present at least one 
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Spanish film a year for all students of Spanish in the Twin Cities. There are 
ninety members in the Minnesota chapter. ; Magnifico! 

The MISSOURI Chapter held its annual meeting on November 14, 1947, 
in the Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Dr. Sherman Eoff, who was in charge, an- 
nounced the following program: “How Shall We Advertise Our Wares?” 
Dr. E. B. Scherr, Chairman, Department of Spanish, University of Missouri; 
“Dust on Your Heart’—The Charm of Mexico,” Miss Virginia Doud, Webster 
Groves High School; “La poesia negra en el Mar Caribe,” Sr.-Alfredo Cantén, 
Lecturer in Spanish, Washington University. These officers were elected: 
Miss Bereneice Cannon, Southeast High School, Kansas City, President; 
Mrs. Gertrude Bell, Northeast High School, Kansas City, Vice-President; 
Miss Irene Kirke, Carthage, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Sena Sutherland, 
Webster Groves, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The NEW YORK Chapter reports its annual election of officers: Louis 
Gonzalez, Richmond Hill, President; Bernard Bernstein, New York City, 
First Vice-President; Ernesto Da Cal, New York University, Washington 
Square, Second Vice-President; Mrs. Maria Moscoso, New York City, Re- 
cording Secretary; Frederick Maralian, Jamaica, Corresponding Secretary; 
R. Anthony Castagnaro, New York University, Treasurer. The Chapter holds 
a meeting on the second Saturday morning of every month from October 
to June, inclusive. The meetings are held in the Casa Hispanica of Columbia 
University. A few of the highlights of this year, reported by Miss Alma 
Lewis, this year’s president, are: Dr. Ernst Schwarz, Latin American Adviser 
of the C.1.0., spoke on the work of the Pan American Forum; a sound-color 
film on Peru was shown; Dr. Leonard Covello, Principal of Benjamin Franklin 
High School, spoke on the problem of the Puerto Ricans in New York and 
a band of Puerto Rican students entertained with native music; an address 
was given by an Ecuadorean sculptress on “Goya y su realismo”; Federico 
de Onis spoke on the “Significacién espafiola y mexicana de Hernan Cortés.” 
Senhor Arnaldo Pessoa, Brazilian Professor of Portuguese in Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke in Portuguese on “Mario de Andrade, o Bandeirante” (to 
satisfy the P of A. A. T. S. P.!). The Christmas season was observed by the 
singing of Latin American Christmas carols and the presentation of a 
Christmas play by the pupils of Sr. Louis Gonzalez. (Your Chapter Adviser 
congratulates this very active chapter, and ventures to say that the entire 
Association will see you in December !) 

Miss Lucy Ann Neblett sends in a most enthusiastic report from the 
NORTH CAROLINA Chapter. On April 16 a joint meeting of teachers of 
French and Spanish was held in Asheville. At the general meeting Dr. James 
O. Swain, University of Tennessee, spoke on “Contributions of Foreign 
Travel to Modern Language Teaching” and Professor J. Roy Prince, of Mars 
Hill College, spoke on “Simplicity in Modern Language Instruction.” At the 
Spanish section Dr. Juan R. Castellano of Duke University made a point so 
significant in his paper, “El problema del espafiol en América” that Miss 
Neblett believes it should be published for all to read. The officers for the 
year 1948-49 (A. A. T. S. P.) are Dr. Juan Castellano, Duke University, Presi- 
dent; Dr. W. T. Nau, Vice-President ; Miss Helen Cutting, Woman’s College of 
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the University of North Carolina, Secretary; Gwyndola Pierce, Mars Hill Junior 
College, Treasurer. Officers for the Spanish division of NCEA are: Edith 
Feliu, St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville, President; Dorothy Heironimus, 
Greensboro College, Vice-President; Lucy Ann Neblett, Meredith College, 
Secretary. 

The NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Chapter reports two meetings in 1948 
and two in the Fall of 1947. Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco of the Univer- 
sity of California described his summer school experiences in 1947 in Guate- 
mala. Miss Barber of the University of California showed her color slides of 
Mexico, taken in 1947. At the last meeting of the Spring, at Professor Ronald 
Hilton’s home (Stanford), Dr. Walter Kaulfers spoke about his “Twenty 
Years of Teaching Languages in California” (Dr. Kaulfers goes to Illinois 
as professor-elect this fall). The officers for 1948-49 are: Armando Cusicanque, 
Piedmont, President; Mrs. Annabel Hall Miller, 253 Margarita, Palo Alto, 
Secretary; Miss Helen Danner, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Treasurer. 

The NORTH OHIO Chapter held its Spring meeting at Kent State Uni- 
versity, under the auspices of Dr. F. Dewey Amner. A group of Spanish 
plays, by the “Spanish Workshop,” and a talk by the well-known Chilean 
author-critic Ernesto Montenegro were the features of this meeting. The next 
meeting will be held in Cleveland in October. 

The NORTHWEST Chapter held its Spring meeting on April 24 at the 
University of Washington. The theme of the morning session was “Talking 
Is Here to Stay.” Four demonstrations of terminal achievement of Spanish 
classes of various levels were given: the combined second and third grades, 
fourth grade, junior high school, and senior high school. These performances 
were followed by the presentation of an illustrated copy of Don Quijote, in 
the state-wide Cervantes essay contest. Dr. Carle H. Malone, of the University 
of Washington, 1946-47 Director of American Institute, Montevideo, talked 
on “English as a Foreign Language.” “Equilibrio” was the topic of Pro- 
fessor George E. McSpadden’s talk. Dr. McSpadden is a professor in the 
University of British Columbia. Finally, Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, University of 
Oregon, spoke on “La quijotizacién de Sancho.” Cervantes’s famous entremés 
La Cueva de Salamanca was presented by students of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

The OKLAHOMA Chapter met on February 13, when Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Irizarry showed pictures of Mr. Irizarry’s trip to South America. Sefiora 
Pifano spoke in Spanish on social customs, education and other phases of 
life in her native country, Venezuela. Miss Bessie Herrin of Oklahoma City 
is president of this chapter and the secretary-treasurer is Miss Dorothy 
Newkirk, College High School, Bartlesville. 

The OREGON Chapter, home chapter of President Leavitt O. Wright, sent 
elaborate invitations to attend the May session at the Music Hall on Portland 
University campus, on May 15. Sr. Efrain Garcia of Portland University had 
arranged a splendid program of Spanish music (compositions by Sarasate, 
Ponce, Lara, Yradier), and a “Disertacién sobre El Quijote by Dr. Carlos 
Garcia-Prada of the University of Washington. After the meeting and a tour 
of that magnificent campus of the Northwest, a dinner was served in the 
faculty dining-room. Girls from Marylhurst College served. The group that 
attended this meeting was cosmopolitan: eight colleges and seven high schools 
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of Oregon and Washington were represented; the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Chile, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Mexico were also represented. 

The SALT RIVER VALLEY Chapter had an informal Mexican supper 
at the home of Dr. Marjorie Johnston, Thunderbird Field, on March 7. Forty 
attended, including members from the two Phoenix high schools, Tempe 
State College, Phoenix College, Glendale High School, Hitchfield High 
School, and the Institute of Foreign Trade. 

The SAN DIEGO Chapter met on May 8 at Manuel’s Restaurant, Old 
Town, San Diego, to hear Mr. Alfred Alexander give a “Bird’s-Eye View 
of Several Latin American Countries”; Mrs. Rosa Chaplin talked on Paraguay 
and Miss Bernice Brand discussed Uruguay. There was also some Latin 
American folk music. The officers are: Mrs. Isaura Geiger, Hoover High 
School, La Mesa, President; Lawrence Boydstun, San Diego High School, 
Secretary; and Arthur E. Teeter, Sweetwater Union High School, National 
City, Treasurer. The secretary’s report follows: 

“The meeting opened with a Mexican dinner of enchiladas, arroz, tostadas, 
and frijoles. Table decorations lent by Mrs. Rosa Barrios de Choplin were 
clay figurines representing native types of rural Paraguay. 

“After the reading and approval of the minutes of the previous meeting 
and after the financial report by Mr. Arthur Teeter, the first speaker of the 
program was introduced by the Association president, Mrs. Isaura Geiger. 

“Mrs. Choplin told of incidents of her one-and-a-half-year stay in Paraguay 
and sketched her impressions of the people and their country. She described 
the capital, Asuncién, as rural and restful, completely without the bustle and 
energy typical of other American capitals. Hampering to the development of 
Paraguay is the oppressive heat of the country, which dissipates the people’s 
energy and leaves them too listless to work. Paraguay’s unfortunate location, 
shut off from the world and with no trade exit but the River Parana, which 
is controlled by Argentina, prevents economic development of the country. 
Through checks on Paraguay’s imports and exports Argentina neatly dominates 
her neighbor. Another cause of the poverty of Paraguay is the absence of 
any middle class to exert influence for progress. Mrs. Choplin felt that before 
Paraguay can advance, its people must forget their internal political rivalries 
and must become Paraguayans first and foremost. 

“Mrs. Choplin spoke of the bilingual status of the country, Guarani the 
language of the people and the home, with el castellano a tolerated second 
language often not even well spoken. Characteristic of Paraguayans is their 
sadness of face and heart, joined with an intense pride which makes them 
fear no one. After her talk, Mrs. Choplin played two Paraguayan songs which 
well expressed the mingled sadness and dignity of the Paraguayans. 

“Uruguay was the topic of the second speaker, Miss Bernice Brand, who 
was two years in the country and returned with appreciation for the industry, 
progressiveness, and cheerful outlook of the Uruguayans. She found them 
advanced, democratic, cosmopolitan, culture-loving, and ultra-modern in tastes 
and attitudes. The Uruguayans are similar to the Argentinans, a mixed 
European population engaged in industry and trade, their economy based on 
the wealth from the cattle of the vast plains. 

“Miss Brand described the costumes and the customs of country, showed 
authentic models of the dress of the gaucho, the bombacho, the alpargatas, the 
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sarape, and the mate and bombilla. By comparison with Argentina to the south, 
she found in Uruguay just two lacks—the Andes and Perén. 

“The last speaker was Mr. Alfred Alexander, who gave a bird’s-eye view 
of the countries he visited during a year’s tour of Latin America. Mr. 
Alexander emphasized the contrasts and variety inevitable in a society spread- 
ing over two continents, and pointed out that there are no ‘common types’ in 
people, government, or society, but rather the greatest diversity. In addition 
to seeing the local color so stressed in travel magazines, he found in South 
and Central America the best groomed and most smartly-dressed women in 
the world, met scholars, diplomats, and industrialists, noted rising between 
the traditional rich and poor a growing middle class, and enjoyed transportation 
in a dozen different ways, from air flight to foot travel. 

“High-lights of Mr. Alexander’s trip was the Inca civilization seen at 
Cuzco, Chanchan, and Machu Picchu, and in hustling Argentina the delicious 
food at moderate cost. Throughout the countries he visited he was impressed 
with the satisfaction people found in their way of life, peaceful and content 
—happy to be there and with no desire to live in the United States.” 

The SOUTHERN MICHIGAN Chapter met in Ann Arbor in connection 
with the Schoolmasters’ meeting. The following officers were elected: Dr. 
Charles Staubach, University of Michigan, President; Dr. Gordon Farrell, 
University of Detroit, Vice-President; Miss Helen Holton, Jackson Junior 
College, Secretary; Miss Wanda Chrobak, Fordson High School, Treasurer. 
The speaker for the afternoon meeting was Professor Lawrence Kiddle, who 
spoke on “Anglicisms in the Peruvian Language.” Professor Enrique Ander- 
son Imbert spoke at the evening banquet on “Spanish American Literature.” 

The SOUTHWESTERN Chapter (New Mexico) has had several meetings 
in 1948. At a January luncheon the speaker was Sr. Emilio Tejada of San 
José, Costa Rica. Mrs. Bernice Ealy gave a travelogue of Cuba, with colored 
slides. In April a buffet supper was served in the beautiful patio of Mrs. 
Ball’s home in Las Cruces. Thirty teachers from the Juarez, Chihuahua 
schools and Agricultural College attended. Licenciado Armando Chavez was 
the principal speaker. The next meeting is scheduled to be held in Juarez, 
where a group of United States teachers will speak to the Mexican teachers. 

The TEXAS Chapter is very faithful in reporting its meetings. In the 
February Hispania the November and January meetings are recorded. On 
April 26, Professor Max Insfran of the Institute of Latin American Studies 
of the University of Texas gave an informative and entertaining talk, in 
which he contrasted North American and Latin American universities. The 
final meeting of the year was the annual picnic held on May 17 in the beautiful 
gardens of the home of Professor and Mrs. J. R. Spell. During a brief busi- 
ness session, the following officers were elected for the year 1948-49: President, 
Mr. J. H. Hammond; Vice-President, Miss Nina Lee Weisinger; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Malcolm McClain; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Vance. 

The activities of the VIRGINIA Chapter, as reported by Miss Margaret T. 
Rudd, follow: 

“Our Spring meeting was held April 24 at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. Business meeting—twelve to one. Topics of discussion: 
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Scholarships offered to teachers wishing to participate in the Virginia Work- 
shop for Spanish teachers; work of a committee on cooperation and the co- 
ordination of Spanish courses taught throughout the Virginia schools. This 
discussion was particularly lively when the question of investigating, and 
possibly adopting, a State course of study was raised. Before the next meeting 
this committee plans to glean all information possible on other state courses of 
study. Joint luncheon with Virginia State Association of French Teachers. 
Dean Leyburn of Washington and Lee addressed the group. Following the 
luncheon there was a joint meeting with the French teachers. The program 
consisted of an open discussion on the position of languages in the curriculum, 
led by Dr. Moffat of the University of Virginia. A feature of the program 
was a group of Spanish American folksongs sung in costume by El Coro 
Espafiol, students in the Spanish department of Westhampton College, Uni- 
versity of Richmond. The next meeting of our Association will probably be 
in Richmond in October, 1948.” 

Other interesting news has been reported to your Chapter Adviser during 
the last few weeks: 

The Departments of Languages and the Division of Adult Education of the 
University of Washington sponsored a “World Culture Week” in April. During 
that very stimulating and important week, on April 24 the A. A. T. S. P. held 
an open meeting, in which demonstrations of achievements in Spanish classes 
were given (reviewed elsewhere in this report.) On April 18, two radio 
programs were given on KIRO and KGR. The first was “Don Quijote” on 
“Reading for Fun,” conducted by Professor Edwin H. Adams. The second 
was “The Importance of Languages,” conducted by William Ladd. 

The University of Michigan, which sponsors an active chapter of 
A. A. T. S. P., presented Nuestra Natacha by Alejandro Casona on May 4 and 
5 in the Lydia Mendelssohn Theater in Ann Arbor, and the same play was 
presented on May 21 in Iowa City, Iowa. In answer to “H. J. W.’s” query in 
February Hispania, “Can you suggest a longer play for third-year students?” 
both the Michigan Chapter and Iowa could answer: Nuestra Natacha, or 
La Dama del Alba by the same author. Professor J. Mallo of the University of 
Iowa presented a group of students in Nuestra Natacha, a worthy undertaking 
for any group interested in contemporary Spanish drama. “Los papeles,” he 
writes, “estuvieron distribuidos entre nativos de lengua espafiola y estudiantes 
de nuestro departamento, resultando un conjunto muy satisfactorio. La obra 
caus6 buena impresién y ademas muchos recibieron la impresién de algo 
sorprendente y casi asombroso por la elevacién de espiritu y la originalidad de 
los caracteres.” When Alejandro Casona heard that his Nuestra Natacha had 
been presented at least twice by university students in the United States, he 
wrote enthusiastically to Dr. William H. Shoemaker, the editor of the play: 
“Me he alegrado mucho saber que esos estudiantes empiezan a interesarse 
seriamente por nuestra Natacha, hasta el punto de Ilevarla a escena. ; Bravo 
por los muchachos de Michigan y de Iowa! Si alguna vez tiene ocasién, 
hagales llegar mi saludo y gratitud.” Professor Mallo continues [and I quote 
him as a further answer to “H. W. J.” and to any other teachers of Spanish 
or A. A. T. S. P. Chapters who deseen llevar a la escena una creacién moderna 
del teatro espaiiol], “Nuestra Natacha tiene ademas otro valor no menos 
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estimable, y es el de reflejar el espiritu, los sentimientos, la moral y las 
aspiraciones de la generacién universitaria espafiola anterior a la guerra, de 
aquella juventud que fué sin duda el mas precioexponente, en cuanto gallardo 
y prometedor, del gran esfuerzo hecho por el pueblo espafiol desde principios de 
siglo para restaurar sus valores nacionales en un gigantesco movimiento que 
tuvo su culminacién en la marcha coordinada de los intelectuales y de los 
trabajadores—considerandose lo mejor de Espafia—para hacerse cargo de la 
direccién de los destinos del pais. 

“Nuestra Natacha sirve ahora para evocar con trazos vivos la brillante 
personalidad y la generosa raiz espiritual de la generacién universitaria 
espafiola anterior a la catastrofe. Por ello me considero obligado a recomendar 
su lectura a nuestros estudiantes de espafiol, que sienten el natural deseo de 
profundizar su conocimiento del alma de Espafia. Encontraran en esta obra 
algiin compafiero tal vez incomprensible—como Lalo, que al terminar, sin 
desearlo, una carrera principia otra solamente para seguir siendo estudiante— 
pero veran en Natacha el simbolo de las virtudes y el paradigma de la juventud 
de todos los paises donde el trabajo y el sacrificio por un ideal pueden ser 
fecundos.” 

The stimulating year-end reports of almost all the A. A. T. S. P. chapters 
is a heartening response to our Sr. Presidente Leavitt O. Wright’s Point 
2 (qg.v.): “Let us promote the activities of our chapters.” We hope he can 
say next year (instead of ; Nada traje!) ;Trajinada . . . por todas partes 
esta la mercaderia de A. A. T. S. P.! 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


ROSTER OF CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND TREASURERS* 


The first-named is Chapter President; the second, Chapter Treasurer. 
(Corrected to June, 1948.) 


1. ALABAMA—G, R. Hernandez, Birmingham-Southern College; Bernice A. 
Bailey, 1612 42nd St., Belview Heights, Birmingham 8, Alabama. 

2. Battrmore—Dr. Frederick H. Dedmond, Morgan State College; Mrs. 
Weida F. Alston, Douglass High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

3. Brazos (Texas)—Mrs. W. J. Dailey, 6930 S. Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Rosamonde Williams, 5327 Perry St., Galveston, Texas. 

4. CentraL Oun1o—Dr,. Richard H. Armitage, 2859 Neil Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio; Professor Chris N. Nacci, 813 S. Cassingham Road, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. 

5. Cu1caco—Dr. John Kenneth Leslie, 618 Clark St., Evanston, Illinois; 
Edward A. Dwyer, 1235 Loyola Ave., Rogers Park, Chicago 26, Illinois. 

6. Denver—Florence Sullivan, 921 Humboldt St., Denver ; Rosalie Edminston, 
1355 Paul St., Denver, Colorado. 


*Compiled by Professor Agnes Marie Brady, Chapter Adviser (University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas). 
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. FLrorrpa—Dr. Lincoln Canfield, Florida State University; Jean Olson, 


Leesburg High School, Leesburg, Florida. 


. GALvez (NEw OrLEANsS)—Sister Mary Austin, Dominican College, New 


Orleans; William F. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. 


. Hupson VALLEY (NEw Yorx)—Wayne. Haller, Albany High School, 


Albany; Helen Mayo, Hudson Falls, New York. 


. Ittrnors—Mrs. Grace Wilson, Frankfort, Illinois; Dicie Ann Moore, 


Urbana High School, Urbana, Illinois. 


. InpIANA—William Bock, George Washington High School, Indianapolis ; 


Dr. Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


. Kansas—Professor Agnes M. Brady, University of Kansas; Irene Smith, 


Lawrence Memorial High School, Lawrence Kansas. 


. Ltano Estacapo (Texas)—Wijsleta Nuss, Junior College, Amarillo, 


Texas; Mrs. Muriel Mann, Route 6, Lubbock, Texas. 


. Lone Star (TeExas)—Dr. A. W. Woolsey, Texas State College for Women, 


Denton; Paul F. Allen, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, Texas. 


. Lone Istanp (NEw York)—Samuel W. Newman, Central High School, 


Valley Stream, Long Island; Marian Templeton, Garden City High School, 
Garden City, New York. 


. Minnesota—Dr. James A. Ciineo, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis ; 


George Calt, Blake School, Hopkins, Minnesota. 


. Missourr—Marion McNamara, Southwest High School, St. Louis, 


Missouri; Sena Sutherland, Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. 


. New EncLtanp—John Walsh, Quincy, Massachusetts; Seymour Simches, 


17 Little Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


. New York—Louis Gonzales, 8517 104th St., Richmond Hills 18, New 


York; R. Anthony Castagnaro, New York University, New York City. 


. Nort Carotina—Dr. Juan R. Castellano, Duke University, Durham; 


Gwyndola Pierce, Junior College, Mars Hill, North Carolina. 


. NorTHERN CALIFoRNIA—Armando Cusicanqui, 111 Warfield Ave., Pied- 


mont; Helen Danner, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


. NorTHERN Oxn10—Lucille Mercer, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; Mrs. 


Margaret Middleton, 2122 Lewis Drive, Lakewood, Ohio. 


. NortHwest—Mrs. Harry Olmsted, 904 16th Ave., North Seattle; Dorothy 


Quigley, 120 West Highland Drive, Seattle, Washington. 


. OxLanomA—Bessie Herrin, 815 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City; 


Dorothy Newkirk, College High School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


. Orecon—Dr. A. Vargas-Barén, Eugene, Oregon; Hildegard Wichmann, 


3568 N.E. Tillamook, Portland, Oregon. 


. PENNSYLVANIA— ? ; Mrs. Rosalie Jones Alexander, 112 Highland 


Ave., Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 


. Rro GRANDE—Unreported. 
. Sart River VALLEY (Ar1zona)—Dr. Marjorie Johnston, American Insti- 


tute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, Phoenix; Mrs. D. C. Hutton, 
120 West McDowell Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


. San Dieco (Catirorn1aA)—Mrs. Isaura Geiger, Hoover High School, La 


Mesa; Arthur E. Teeter, Sweetwater Union High School, National City, 
California. 
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30. SOUTHEASTERN FLor1pA—Unreported. 

31. SourHERN ArIzoNA—Unreported. 

32. SourHerN Micu1cAn—Dr. Charles Staubach, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Wanda Chrobak, Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan. 

33. SourHwesterN (New Mexico)—Mrs. Sophie Rodriguez Waldrip, Star 
Route A, Mesquite, New Mexico; Alice Gruver, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

34. TENNESSEE—Professor Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga; Isabelle Goodwin, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

35. Texas—Professor J. H. Hammond, University of Texas, Austin; Malcolm 
McClain, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

36. Upper New York State—Herberto Lacayo, Russell Sage College, Troy; 
Frederic T. Jackson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

37. Vircinta—Dr. Chilton B. McIntosh, Martha Washington College, 
Fredericksburg; Professor Margaret T. Rudd, Westhampton College, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

38. Wasuincton, D.C.—Unreported. 


REVIEWS a Conducted by 
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Versiones castellanas del Sendebar. Edicién y prélogo de ANGEL GoNZALEz 
PatenciaA. Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1946. 
Paper. xxxi, 318 pp. 

Here are published for the first time all the Spanish versions of the 
Sendebar, which, as scholars of novelistic literature know, is the oldest and 
most faithful version of the original, known only in the fourteenth-century 
Sanskrit and Persian texts, Touti-Nameh (ed. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1848), 
Sindibad-Nameh (ed. Clouston, 1884). The Old Spanish Sendebar, translated 
from the Arabic, was compiled under the direction of the Infante Don 
Fadrique, brother of Alfonso el Sabio, in 1253, and the Alfonsine text, pre- 
served in a fifteenth-century copy in the Library of the Spanish Academy, was 
first published by Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin in 1904 (vol. XIV of the 
Bibliotheca Hispanica). 

On pages VII-X Gonzalez Palencia presents a brief outline of the oldest 
known versions of the Sendebar in various Oriental and European languages, 
giving us not only his own valuable opinions with respect to the sources and 
transmission of the various versions, but also those of Chauvin (Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes, VIII, Liége, 1904) and Menéndez y Pelayo (Origenes 
de la novela, Ed. Nacional, Madrid, 1943, I, 42-46); and on pages XI-XII a 
brief summary of the general and fundamental version of the original story, as 
outlined by Chauvin (Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, VIII, 34). 

On pages XIII-XXI we find a concise and scholarly outline of all the 
Spanish versions of the Sendebar published in the volume, with pertinent notes 
on all important bibliographical questions, such as the earliest known manu- 
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scripts, European versions outside of Spain, etc. These are the following: 

1. Libro de los engannos e de los assayamientos de las mujeres, translated 
from an Arabic version in 1253, and preserved in a fifteenth-century copy, as 
above stated. The edition of 1904 by Bonilla y San Martin is out of print and 
can be found only in large university and college libraries. 

2. Novella que Diego de Cafiizares de latin en romance declaré y trasladé de 
un libro llamado “Scala Coeli.” This text, preserved in a fifteenth-century 
manuscript, is a Spanish translation, as the title and contents indicate, of 
the Latin version of the Sendebar found in the well-known work of Johannes 
Gobius Junior, who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century, Scala Coeli 
de diversis generibus exemplorum, etc. 

3. Libro de los Siete Sabios de Roma. This is a Spanish version of the 
Sendebar printed in the sixteenth century, the first known edition being the 
one from Burgos in 1530. It is probably derived from the late thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century Latin versions of the Sendebar that circulated in vari- 
ous parts of Europe with the title Liber or Historia septem sapientibus or 
sapientum. 

4. Historia lastimera del Principl Erasto, hijo del Emperador Diocleciano, 
by Pedro Hurtado de la Vera, first published at Amberes (Antwerp) in 1573. 
This version is probably a Spanish translation of an Italian version of a 
similar title that appeared as early as 1542. Only the four tales not found in 
the other versions of the Libro de los Siete Sabios de Roma, are included: 
“La criada traidora,” “Los amantes asesinos,” “El nifio muerto,” and “El 
hijastro perverso.” 

Pages XXIII-XXVIII are devoted to a comparative analysis, in five 
parallel columns, of all the different tales of the four Spanish texts of the 
Sendebar published by Gonzalez Palencia and the important Greek Syntipas. 
From these valuable comparative tables one can see at a glance the tales that 
have been omitted from the earliest Oriental versions, such as the Sendebar 
of the year 1253, in the later Spanish versions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and on the other hand the new ones added from the European 
Occidental versions, such as the famous Petronian version of the “Widow 
of Ephesus.” 

Pages 1-311 contain the texts of the Spanish versions of the Sendebar, be- 
ginning with the Libro de los Engajfios, and pages 313-318 contain the Indices. 

The importance of this publication for students of Spanish and European 
comparative literature and folklore by one of Spain’s most eminent scholars 
and literary critics is obvious. Students and investigators in the field of com- 
parative literature and folklore now have easy access to the Spanish versions 
of this compilation of Oriental tales, all published in one book, well printed 
and edited by a well-known scholar. It is not only one of the best of the 
numerous publications of our distinguished Spanish colleague from the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, but also one of the most welcome of the many scholarly 
works recently published in Spain by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, created in 1939. (See Hispania, XXX, August, 1947, 405, 414, 
and 424.) 

AureLio M, Esprnosa 
Stanford University, California 
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SA Pererra, Maria DE Lourpes, Brazilian Portuguese Grammar. With phonetic 
introduction and transcription by Robert A. Hall, Jr. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1948. Cloth. Illustrated. xvii, 403 pp. Price, $2.60. 


An attractive book, lavishly and, in some cases, originally illustrated (witness 
the map projected on the earth’s curve), this latest in the swelling list of 
Portuguese grammars, like the majority of those published in recent years, 
emphasizes the usage of Brazil. To that end the reading and other exercises 
introduce situations typical of Brazilian culture, and the pronunciation indi- 
cated is Brazilian. The phonetic transcription used for the latter seems to be 
based principally on the speech of southern Brazil, with only a note (p. 18) 
on “the limitations on [s] and [z] ... in the speech of Rio.” What is said 
in that note is correct, of course, but fails to add anything to show that such 
palatalization occurs also in other areas. If this grammar follows the example 
of most of its predecessors in stressing the usage of Brazil, that fact must 
not be taken to mean that it offers the same fare served up in the same 
fashion as any other text. On the contrary, the author has a number of 
innovations, about which more below. 

Each of the thirty-five lessons is divided thus: vocabulary, grammar, read- 
ing-plus-questions (for conversation), two exercises on the new vocabulary 
and grammar, idiomatic expressions, and an assignment composed generally of 
one exercise in Portuguese and one translation from English, or of two of 
the latter. Obviously, each lesson is too long for a single class-period. Therefore 
the author recommends two periods for each, divided as follows: “The first part 
consists of vocabulary, grammatical section, reading, questionnaire, and two 
exercises. The second part comprises reading and using the idiomatic expres- 
sions and two exercises of the assignment, together with a brief review of the 
vocabulary and grammar.” If the seventy class-periods necessary for this 
book seem to the prospective user an over-long time to devote to a grammar, 
it should be remembered that this one contains an abundance of conversa- 
tional matter as well as some forty-five pages of Leituras exclusive of the 
anedotas in the last eleven lessons. It would appear that adoption of the book, 
or rejection, need depend—as far as considerations of size are concerned— 
only on whether the course has sufficient credit-hours to permit its use. 

Although nothing is stated about the size of the vocabulary employed, I 
hazard a rough estimate, based on counts of sample pages, of slightly less 
than eighteen hundred words in each of the sections of the end vocabularies. 
Likewise, the matter of frequency is not mentioned, and I infer that no com- 
parison has been made with the Brown-Carr-Shane Graded Word Book (which 
by this time is surely too well known to need a footnote on bibliographical 
data). However, the author prepared her first, experimental, edition in 1943-44, 
had it used in eighteen colleges during the following academic year, and then, 
armed with criticisms and suggestions thus gained, either revised or rewrote 
the book in time for further and similar experimentation in 1945-46. Naturally, 
the vocabulary had by that time become fixed, and extensive changes (if the 
word is not too strong) would have necessitated a completely new book. After 
having noted a few divergences from the frequency lists, I daresay that most 
words in the SA Pereira grammar excluded from the Word Book for low 
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frequency would on examination prove to enjoy a fairly high frequency in 
daily oral use in Brazil. 

The name of Professor Robert A. Hall, Jr., as author of the Introduction 
is guarantee of the scholarly treatment of Brazilian phonetics and orthography. 
The terminology natural to a scientific phonetician requires rather numerous 
definitions, all furnished except that for “velum” (p. 5). Dr. Hall outlines 
first the physiological mechanism used in producing speech sounds, and then 
presents, in considerable detail, the sounds of Brazilian Portuguese with 
phonetic transcription, utilizing the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. All words in the vocabularies of the lessons and at the end of the 
text are also accompanied by phonetic transcription. For the purposes of this 
book the plan suffices, but—perhaps I am too accustomed to the old way—I 
miss a set of rules for determining syllable stress. And while I am on the subject 
of omissions, I find nothing about the common phenomenon of nasalizing a 
vowel when it is followed by a nasal consonant in the same word or word- 
group: ¢€.g., undnime, cama, a moga, a manhd, the phonetic transcriptions of 
which show no nasal quality for any vowel except, to be sure, the final -d. 
Nor is there any indication of the loss of -m- in uma, with consequent nasaliza- 
tion of the u-, before a word (usually a noun, of course) with initial m-: e.g., 
uma mesa, appearing first in Lesson 1 and occurring frequently thereafter, 
without phonetic transcription of the group. 

Aside from these few omissions, if the section on phonetics has a fault it is 
that of being over-elaborate, at least for the student, who is unlikely to delve 
into it much, anyway. But that very fact ought to reassure the teacher who, as 
I do, suffers occasional moments of doubt about the proper sound of some word 
or sound-group, for he or she can be confident that Dr. Hall’s treatment of 
the case is authoritative. 

The order in which the grammatical material is presented is in many respects 
new. The first verb given is ter, in order to begin early use of its idioms in the 
first two lessons, with ser and estar in the third and haver in the fourth. So 
the regular verbs are held back rather longer than usual in favor of the more 
idiomatic ones. Lesson 5 presents the -ar conjugation and the present participle 
plus the progressive forms, much earlier than is customary for the latter. 
Allowing just enough time for the -er and -ir paradigms, and pdr with its 
derivatives, in the three following lessons, the preterite of regular and auxiliary 
verbs is taken up in Lesson 9. Being second in frequency only to the present 
indicative (the only tense given in the first eight lessons), the preterite is 
very properly the second introduced. However, Ligio Nove contains no expla- 
nation of its uses, either as simple past or as partial equivalent of the English 
present perfect. Other tenses, to cite only the next half-dozen in order to give 
an idea of the arrangement herein, occur as follows: the future in Lesson 14, 
the imperfect in 15, the conditional in 18, the pluperfect (all forms) in 20, and 
the perfect in 21. The explanation of the latter is correct enough as far as it 
goes, but it strikes me as somewhat incomplete, and could be more definite 
in its phraseology (p. 194). The subjunctive does not appear until Lesson 23, 
which to me seems an over-long delay in view of its frequency, which must 
exceed that of the conditional, for instance—if not, indeed, that of the five 
tenses that immediately precede the subjunctive. 
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Following the paradigms that illustrate the regular way to form the present 
subjunctive, and those showing the seven irregular verbs in the same, are five 
groups of subjunctive uses, all fairly standard except that they avoid the 
common classification of “noun clause” ; and the paragraph on what is generally 
termed “adjective clause” here terms it “relative clause.” In an effort to review 
these uses in the next lesson, somehow a serious confusion has occurred on 
p. 221, par. 116, c, where the illustrative sentences, instead of exemplifying 
“Commanding, wishing, etc.,” show the subjunctive in a purpose clause (para 
que) and a time clause (até que). The “Remarks” at the end of the same 
paragraph, while true in themselves, belong rather under c above, and could 
be much more clearly phrased to distinguish between subjunctive and indicative. 

This occasional relative lack of simplicity takes another turn in the rules 
for the imperfect subjunctive (p. 231, par. 121, b), where the statement, again 
quite true, is unnecessarily elaborate. Similarly, the remarks on sequence of 
tenses (p. 257, par. 133, a and b) and on conditional sentences (pp. 287-288, 
par. 149) might be greatly simplified for the quicker, if not better, comprehen- 
sion of the student. 

Except for the reflexives (which do not appear until Lesson 30!), other verb- 
forms and constructions are arranged in much the usual order. Among them 
I should like to point out the excellent handling of the future subjunctive 
(Lesson 26) and the personal infinitive (27). Most of the treatment of con- 
junctions governing the subjunctive is satisfactory and clearly outlined (pp. 
297-298), but I might add that I find that students benefit from the warning 
that sem que, para que, afim que and até que (the omission of antes que in the 
discussion must have been inadvertent) all have prepositional equivalents 
governing the infinitive unless there is a change of subject involved. 

Before turning from verbs to other features of the SA Pereira grammar 
I should like to commend the distinction made between ir and vir (pp. 91-92), 
which sometimes seem to exchange meanings, if regarded from the ordinary 
English-language point of view. The student’s tendency to literal translation 
will on occasion lead him astray here, unless he is warned previously, in | 
rendering “I’m coming!” (response to summons) or “I’m coming to see you 
soon,” etc. The distinction drawn in par. 49 should aid in correct use of these 
verbs to form progressive tenses, too. 

Throughout this grammar the author has furnished, in appropriate places, 
notes on accepted current usage, some of which apparently or actually con- 
flicts with grammarians’ rules: e.g., on pp. 41, 82 (footnote), 104-5, 112, 113, 
and so on. Even the grammarians of the purist type must face the fact that 
language changes under the stress and strain of use by the populace, and it 
is refreshing to see the recognition of the fact in the pages of a grammar. 

The discussion of object pronouns and their position (Lesson 12), a matter 
of some personal interest to me, is particularly enlightening. In a “letter to the 
editor” (Hispanra, XXIX, November, 1946, 514-516) I once advocated re- 
straining our students from beginning a sentence with an object pronoun, 
regardless of colloquial practice among Brazilians. In parts of that letter I 
involuntarily over-stated my case by poor choice of phrase, while in others I 
failed to include facts that might have strengthened my point. Now, I do not 
want to be taken for a “Colocador de pronomes” of the kind so amusingly 
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satirized by Monteiro Lobato, but I still believe that, at any rate in writing 
(I admit here, as I did in my letter, that speech is much freer from the tyranny 
of rule), it is better for our students to conform to the “authorities” in the 
matter. As partial justification, aside from the support of those “authorities,” 
I cite the very general student desire for quite definite guideposts in their first 
steps along the foreign language path. They really prefer the security of even 
too narrow and rigid rules, fearing to lower their grades through errors 
caused by being allowed considerable latitude. And here the author of the 
present grammar, in a temperately, even a tolerantly, phrased discussion of 
the subject, concludes likewise that: “The student . . . should conform to [the 
rule that no sentence may begin with an object pronoun] in his writings” 
(p. 114). 

My one objection to the handling of object pronouns in this grammar is 
that, in my own opinion, too much space is allotted to the second person forms 
(pp. 101-102), only to be followed by the “Note” on 101, g.v. 

The author has consistently avoided reference to Spanish or any other 
foreign language in her presentation of grammar, a commendable principle on 
the whole. Only now and then is it easier to present some phase of Brazilian 
grammar through comparision with, say, Spanish. Such a case is the formation 
of plurals for the -do ending (nouns, p. 45; adjectives, p. 83). Unless the 
student has had Latin or Spanish, of course, he can only memorize plurals of 
individual words in Portuguese, except, as the author points out (p. 45’), the 
large group of nouns in -¢déo. But either Latin or Spanish would help many a 
student of Portuguese if his attention were drawn to the parallels in those 
languages: Latin accusative -anem, for instance, contains the vowels typical 
of the plural -des; -anum, those of -dos; and -onem, those of -des. Spanish, of 
course, offers an even clearer parallel. These would cover the great majority of 
cases, at least, and reduce the mass of detail otherwise essential. 

On p. 60, illustrating the demonstratives, isto is correctly translated as “this.” 
On p. 122, in another connection, isto begins the sentence and is equally cor- 
rectly translated as “that.” The contrast points up the difference between the 
actual uses of English and Portuguese demonstratives, a difference that I can- 
not recall ever having seen explained in an elementary grammar. An ac- 
quaintance of mine born in Mexico and reared in Spanish as her first language, 
when asked what her toughest problem was in learning English, replied: “The 
difference between ‘this’ and ‘that.’” The problem remains to be solved and 
the difference explained. 

On p. 75, in an otherwise lucid treatment of the possessives with and without 
the article, there is an apparent contradiction (which on examination turns 
out to be nothing of the sort). Illustrating the gender and number of the 
possessive in par. 37, the sentence contains the phrase “. . . com meus pais.” 
Below that, in par. 38, b, is the rule on omission of the article “With names 
of relatives in the singular: Minha irmA. . . .” But the reader may note, in the 
statement preceding the specific cases, that “Possessives are currently used 
without the definite article, especially in conversation.” 

Typographical errors are extremely rare in the first 200 pages of text, but 
thereafter become more numerous. Accents are missing on linguas (pp. 53, 
307), prépria (209), sairam (269, line 6; 291, 18; 318, 10); on various forms 
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of cair, sair and atrair (215, 249, 299, 342); on téxi (270, 8), contribuiram 
(280, 14), vintém (301, 7), and réde (317, 21). Some errors are best shown in 
columns: 


Page Lines For Read: 

16 17 li-vra-ria li-vra-ri-a 
269 11 voltariam nao voltariam 
270 17 quizeram quiseram 
326 24 classico classico 


On p. 363, general vocabulary, marron should be marrom. A dash ought to be 
inserted before “disse” (301, 11), and before “interrompeu” (301, 19). In 
the irregular verbs of the Appendix (342-344) sair and saber are reversed 
alphabetically. Finally, the word “fantasia” (used on p. 216, line 19) is not 
defined in any vocabulary. 

I have taken the liberty of making some purely subjective comments above, 
both pro and con, for I am deeply interested in furthering the teaching and 
study of the language, literature, and culture of Brazil. I hope sincerely that 
these comments will be of some value in the profession’s consideration of the 
Sa Pereira grammar. The minor defects, such as typographical errors, can 
be remedied in future printings. The other comments, being mostly subjective, 
may justifiably cause changes in the manner of presentation only in those 
details where my criticism—constructive in intent—has convinced the author 
that such changes may be for the better. The perfect grammar, the grammar 
with equal appeal to all potential users, will never be written. We have all 
preferred our own ways of stating certain rules, and so have sometimes 
“corrected” the grammar we may have been using; we can and doubtless 
shall continue to do so. For those of us whose courses are limited in hours, or 
whose aim is largely if not entirely the teaching of reading, there are briefer 
grammar texts available. For those of us lucky enough to have more weekly 
class-periods for the course, the SA Pereira grammar, frankly designed for 
more extensive study and therefore demanding time for it, may be the answer. 
to our problem of finding a suitable text. Certainly the teacher will find it a 
useful, authoritative, and often stimulating book. 

L. L. BARRETT 
Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia 


Qurroca, Horacio, Anaconda. Edited by WILLIs Knapp Jones and GLENN Barr. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. iv, 63 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Although Horacio Quiroga died, tragically, more than ten years ago, the 
writings of this outstanding Spanish American author are still too little known 
in this country. Aside from Arthur Livingston’s translation of Cuentos de la 
selva, he is known to the general reading public only by a few of his short 
stories that have found their way into anthologies of foreign literature. A some- 
what wider choice is available to students of Spanish, who find in collections 


* South American Jungle Tales. New York: Duffield and Company, 1922. 
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edited for school use such short stories as El hijo,2»* Tres cartas y un pie,? 
Los mensi,3 Una bofetada,* Historia de dos cachorros de coati y de dos 
cachorros de hombre,' and El techo de incienso.® 

The present inexpensive volume, making available to elementary students 
one of Quiroga’s best-known tales, should be received with welcome. It is 
understandable, given the scope of the Heath-Chicago series, that space is not 
usually given to discussion of authors. In this case, however, an exception 
might well have been made, not only in view of Quiroga’s importance as a 
literary figure, but because of the general inaccessibility of material about 
him. The average teacher of Spanish, not having at hand, for example, the 
scholarly studies of Professor J. A. Crow,’ will probably be at a loss where 
to turn for information. 

Anaconda, which the editors appear to have selected for pedagogical reasons, 
serves as a satisfactory introduction to the author, the scene being the jungle 
where Quiroga spent the most important period of his life. This particular 
story, an apologue relating the unsuccessful efforts of an omnium-gatherum 
of serpents to resist the encroachments of Man, will, however, probably not 
convey to the student the full power, the violence of nature as found else- 
where in Quiroga. Anaconda, on the other hand, does illustrate the pessimism 
and the atmosphere of doom to be found in his works. 

It is perhaps unfair to subject this abridgment to very close scrutiny without 
entering into a general discussion of simplified texts, a topic clearly outside 
the province of this review. Yet brief consideration may be given the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appears in the introduction to the text: 


The editors found little need for rewriting the story. Because of its length, a 
few omissions were made, chiefly difficult sentences of description, but what is left 


is Quiroga’s pleasing prose style, with a half-dozen substitutions for rare or colloquial 
expressions. 


An examination of the text does not bear out this statement. 

To begin with, a good third of Quiroga’s original text disappears during 
the process so disarmingly described in the above quotation. Such abridgment 
may be unobjectionable in a series of this sort, but it is drastic. In any case, 
it is more interesting to examine the character of the pruning than its extent. 


*J. A. Crow, Cuentos hispdnicos. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. 

*'W. K. Jones and Miriam Hansen, Spanish American Readings. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1941. D. D. Walsh, Cuentos y versos americanos. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. 

* Alberto Vazquez, Cuentos del sur. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1944. 

*Amelia A. de del Rio and Angel del Rio, Del solar hispdnico. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1945. 

* Angel Flores and Alberto Vazquez, Paisaje y hombres de América. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1947. 

"Horacio Quiroga, Los perseguidos y otros cuentos. Con un estudio de la obra 
literaria de Horacio Quiroga, por el Prof. John A. Crow, de la Universidad de 
California. Montevideo: Claudio Garcia y Cia, 1940 [Biblioteca “Rodé,” tomo VII.] 

Horacio Quiroga, Sus mejores cuentos. Introduccién, seleccién y notas de John 
A. Crow. México D, F.: Editorial Cultura, 1943. (Unfortunately out of print.) 
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It is not easy to determine the principles which guided the editors in the 
constant changes they have made in the text. An attempt to simplify, which one 
naturally expects, is scarcely to be seen in such substitutions as miedo for 
pdnico, lucha for combate, ... el cuello... se hinché for ... se expandid, 
con voz irénica for con voz persuasiva, and gran irritacién for profunda 
irritacién, The consistent change of Quiroga’s arrollarse, “to coil up,” to the 
much less usual enrollarse is also puzzling. Sometimes changes seem to be 
governed by an unfortunate reliance on relative-frequency counts; thus a su 
modo (number 205 in Buchanan) for the original a su manera (number 216, 
ibid.). But the procedure in other cases is reversed, as when hallé is replaced 
by encontré (p. 3), although Quiroga’s hallar is later allowed to stand (p. 23). 

Although the avoidance of unusual terms may be justifiable, this sort of 
tampering seems purposeless, as does the alteration of the lengths of various 
snakes (who ply each other with ophiometrical questions). In both texts two 
men suffer snake-bites, but in the simplified text only one is referred to as 
having succumbed. 

In the course of rewriting the second person plural debéis (p. 30) is intro- 
duced, despite the fact that Quiroga regularly uses ustedes. The use of sus 
hermanas (p. 27) implies usted, whereas among Quiroga’s snakes the tuteo 
is standard, even in dialogue between vipers and their traditional enemies the 
constrictors. Another slip is the translation of llamarada as “call” both in the 
footnote (p. 37) and in the vocabulary. 

That the text resulting from this sort of treatment remains interesting is not 
only a tribute to the editors but an illustration of the extraordinary vitality of 
Quiroga’s prose. Still, one regrets that the blind heroism with which the snakes 
fall before the assault of Man is described merely: “Cayeron una tras otra...,” 
instead of “Cayeron una tras otra, sin perdén—que tampoco pedian. .. .” 
words of simple strength and beauty in which Quiroga seems unconsciously 
to echo the stoic mood of Alfred de Vigny. 

FREDERIC K, ARNOLD 
State Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 





“.. The effectiveness of intensive work is due primarily to the fact that it 
is intensive. ... The learning of a language involves mastery of techniques— 
it is comparable to learning to play a musical instrument or, if you like, learning 
to operate a turret lathe. The more you practice, the more proficient you be- 
come. The oftener you practice, the less you have to re-learn. Intensive effort 
produces better results—and faster.”—Vicror A. Oswa.p, Jr., University of 
California at Los Angeles, in The Modern Language Forum, vol. xxxii, nos. 
3-4 (September-December, 1947), p. 89. 
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